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FOREWORD 

Not long ago, at the request of the Danvers His- 
torical Society, I wrote a few pages describing my 
early childhood at Danvers, where I was a frequent 
visitor at my Grandfather Putnam's house. 

In this connection it has occurred to me that these 
and other early recollections of my long life would very 
likely prove interesting to my family, with its numerous 
branches and connections, as well as to my friends. 

I have accordingly set down in the following pages 
some memories of family matters, without much at- 
tempt at chronological sequence. 

The preparation of these lines has proved pleasant 
and interesting to me, and I only hope my readers may 
find them equally so. 

As I am writing at Riverside, California, and am 
quite without letters or journals or the family Bible, and 
shall be eighty-one years old my next birthday, I can 
only depend on my memory as to dates; so if I occa- 
sionally make a mistake some younger member of the 
family must correct me. I think it will be well to 
write "E. & O. E." at the end, as is done with business 
accounts. 

L. C B* 

April, 1922. 
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Bv Louisa Crowninshield Bacon. 



I. The Cbowninshields. 

WHEN quite a small child, — probably about five 
or six years old, — in 1847-48, my father took 
my sister and me to Salem to see several rela- 
tions. At one house on Essex Street, where we were 
in the front room, facing the street, he c^ed to us to 
come quickly and look out of the window at a man just 
crossing. "Remember," he said, "that you have seen 
him, for he is your great-uncle Gamaliel Hodges." 
We could only see his back, which was so enormous 
it looked like the hind part of an elephant, and I have 
heard that he weighed four hundred pounds, and could 
well believe it. 1 never saw his face until reading lately 
Martin's "Life of Joseph H. Choate." One of the first 
illustrations in the book is a portrait of this same Gama- 
Uel Hodges, who wqs Mr. Choate's grandfather. I 
have only once met Mr. Choate, several years ago at 
Stockbridge, and he assured me he and I were second 
cousins, a relationship to wliich I was only too pleased 
to agree* though I did not suppose it to be so near. 

[1] 
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My father and mother were born in Salem» and we 
had many cousins living in that beautiful and attractive 
old town wliich seems to gain in interest to the general 
public as time goes on. One Fourth of July, when the 
streets were filled with people hurrying to and fro to 
see what was probably Barnum's Circus, tired and hot, 
my mother and I took refuge at Miss Caroline Plum- 
mer's house, much shut up and darkened, but cool, with 
that delightful smell of old wood which only very old 
houses possess. She lived there then, a very old lady, 
with only an ancient maid called "Lyddy," both of them 
dressed in very old-fashioned costumes, their hair 
dressed very high, which gave them an air of mystery, 
and we felt as if walking into a past age. Miss Plum- 
mer once passed a winter at my Grandfather Putnam's 
house, and I have heard she gave lessons in French to 
my mother and aunts. She had a brother whose name 
was Ernestus Augustus, and once offered to my grand- 
mother to leave her fortune to anyone of the family who 
would name a child either for herself or her brother. 
Grandmother would not agree to any such proposal, 
and if Mr. Ernest Bowditch profited by it we should be 
verj^ glad, but 1 think her property went to found 
Plummer Hall in Salem. 

The Putnams and Crowninshields were opposed in 
politics which ran high in those days, so that when my 
father and mother were engaged it was said it seemed 
like the millenium that the two families should be thus 
united. After their marriage in 1882, and a wedding 
journey made mostly by canal boats, when they went 
as far west as Cincinnati, — Mother told me that for this 
journey she wore what was called a "habit" made of 
plum-colored merino, — ^they moved at once to Boston, 
and lived at Number One Chestnut Street, but later 
moved to Three Somerset Street, where I was born. 

[2] 
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This house is, or rather was, on the corner of Pemberton 
Square, and when I first recall it our water supply all 
came from a cistern in the yard and there was no plumb- 
ing in the house until the city introduced water some 
years later. I well remember the celebration of the in- 
troduction of water, and the crowds on the Common. 
We children went to Aunt Annie Warren's house in 
Park Street to see the show, which was much delayed, so 
that tired with waiting, we became rather unruly, and 
were much anno5^ed because my aunt would not allow 
us to sit down on her best parlor chairs and sofas, which 
were covered with a light pink satin. I remember 
thinking I would not speak to Aunt Annie if I met her 
in the street afterwards, and probably announced my 
intention, but did not carry it out. 

Grandpa Crowninsliield had left Salem after several 
of his children had settled in Boston, where he was liv- 
ing when I first remember him. He had bought from 
Mr. Hodgkinson the large, grey stone house at the 
corner of Beacon and Somerset Streets and Mr. John 
L. Gardner owned the adjoining house whose front 
door was in Beacon Street. Both of these were beauti- 
ful old houses and were designed by Bulfinch, architect 
of the State House, and had finely carved white marble 
mantlepieces and mahogany doors with cut-glass han- 
dles. I have seen the architect's drawing for the side ele- 
vation of Grandpa's house. The furniture of this house 
was all very handsome and there were quantities of pic- 
tures, many of which were bought in Italy by my Uncle 
George. There was also much bric-a-brac and beauti- 
ful porcelain, china, glass and silver. The table set 
for Thanksgiving dinner was wonderful, and impressed 
even children. In the center of the table was a long 
plateau, a mirror with a silver rim, in the center of which 
was placed a large basket of fruit, and silver candela- 

[8] 
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bra and wine coolers at each end. All the grandchildren 
had their hair curled for the occasion and had suffered 
all the night before from having to lay their heads on 
hard, bumpy, brown paper curl-papers. The arrival of 
the plum-puddingy bbiled in a round shape, stuck all 
over with blanched almonds and strips of citron and 
blazing with burning brandy or alcohol, repaid us a 
a little for our sufferings. Poor Grandpa for many 
years suffered with a sort of angina, and was under a 
very strict diet, so that he could not share in these 
goodies, but used to eat hard crackers and drink tea 
while we were feasting. 

Grandpa Qrowninshield had a farm at Topsfield, on 
the Newburyport turnpike, where you could see the 
ocean in the distance. In the parlor of this house there 
was a delightful old landscape paper. When tired of 
Boston he used to take refuge at Topsfield and used 
to send us cider and choice bits of pork, sausage, pork 
scraps and head cheese from the farm. He had been 
in Congress, and later had been Secretary of the Navy 
under President Madison and President Monroe. He 
was himself a very temperate man and much disliked 
the universal habit of drinking that prevailed in those 
days. He even carried his dislike of drunkenness so far 
that there is a story he was once seen remonstrating with 
a man in the street who was in no condition to listen to 
himl Grandpa was a Unitarian, as were almost all 
of both families, and he had a pew in Dr. S. K. Loth- 
rop*s church in Brattle Street, Boston, where the can- 
non ball lodged over the front door when the British 
evacuated the town. He always gave us presents at 
New Year*s, usually five or ten dollar gold pieces, ac- 
cording to the age of the child, and if we spoke of going 
to church would correct us, saying, "You don't go to 
church, child, you go to meeting.*' He married 5lary 

[4] 
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Boardman, whose mother was Mary Hodges, sister of 
Gamaliel Hodges. 

Francis B. Crowninshield, my nephew, has collected 
interesting letters of hers, written from Washington 
when her husband was in office there and she had left 
her children in Salem in the care of their Grandmother 
Boardman. Her brother, Great Uncle Frank Board- 
man, once passed a winter at our house in Boston, much 
to the delight of us children. He used to show us his 
watch, which had two cases between which the watch- 
makers used to put ornamental papers, sometimes hav- 
ing colored flowers painted on them with the date of the 
cleaning. 

I wish I had known Grandmother Crowninshield, 
who died before I was born. Aunty had a very pretty 
portrait of her, painted by Vanderlyn, which, with one 
of Grandpa C. taken at the same time, was bought at 
the sale by Fanny Adams. B. W. C, my brother, had 
these portraits copied, and his son, F. B. C, now owns 
these copies. Grandmother C. must have been a char- 
acter. She was very fond of dress and of being dressed 
in the fashion, and it was told of her that once at a ball, 
having a new style of turban on her head, she suddenly 
became so conscious of it that she could bear it no 
longer, twitched it off and threw it on the floor and 
stamped on it! When Grandpa had grown very bald 
and much bothered with flies, he suddenly appeared in 
a wig, and when she saw it she told him to go upstairs 
immediately and take it off! But she was devoted to 
her children, as her letters written from Washington 
show. Poor Aunt Annie I When young and less pretty 
than her older sisters, Grandmother told her she could 
not make herself handsome but at least she could be 
neat, which indeed she always was, and as she grew 
older she certainly was not only handsome, but elegant. 

[5] 
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Grandfather Crowninshield had several brothers: 
Jacob, who was appointed Secretary of the Navy, but 
did not serve; Richard, who owned the woolen mills, 
probabl}^ nearly the first in the country, on the Danvers 
road ; John, captain of several of the family ships ; and 
George, Jr., who was the owner of the first American 
yacht, a small boat called the '^Jefferson,'* and later of 
the ^'Cleopatra's Barge*' of which so many glories re- 
main. An exhibition of these family relics was held at 
the Peabody Museum in Salem in 1016, being the one 
hundredth anniversary of the building of this pleasure 
yacht, which came near being historical in its relation 
to the Bonaparte family. It was thought Captain 
Greorge had a scheme to release Napoleon from his exile 
at St. Helena ; certain it is that several members of the 
Bonaparte family made him very handsome presents 
and showed him attentions when he was abroad. My 
cousin. Dr. J. C. Warren, had a beautiful snuffbox of 
gold and tortoise-shell with a profile of Napoleon on the 
cover, and there are many other souvenirs of the epi- 
sode. Since this exhibition an interesting portrait of 
Captain George has been found and exhibited at the 
rooms of the Massachusetts Historical Society in Bos- 
ton. It was painted by Samuel F. B. Morse, inventor of 
the electric telegraph, and who had been a pupil of Sir 
Benjamin West in England. 

Richard Crowninshield made an unfortunate mar- 
riage, by which he had several children, none of whom 
were a credit to the family, in fact, quite the reverse. 
In our family, when I was a child, the subject of the 
.White murder in Salem was rather taboo, but once 
when I was older my father told me the whole story, 
which I wish I had written down, for I now forget 
many details. As it was public property and printed 
accounts of it still remain, I will only say that the wife 
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of Richard Crowninshield had such a very bad reputa- 
tion that the rest of the family had nothing to do with 
her, and her childi*en were all bad and the constant 
terror and mortification of my grandparents and later 
of m}'- father. My aunt, Mrs. Mifflin, could not bear 
to hear the murder mentioned, and it could be well 
understood that all the family felt as she did. 

It was an odd coincidence that my Grandfather Put- 
nam was the judge at the trial. Mr. Franklin Dexter 
was counsel for the accused and Daniel Webster for the 
State. Air. Arthur Dexter, son of the counsel, once 
told me that his father was very much interested in 
Richard Crowninshield, Jr., and thought his elder 
brother George, much the more guilty of the two, but 
they were two dissipated criminals and a disgrace to the 
family. One of the sisters used to teach in a public school 
in Brookline, and perhaps was the best of the lot, but a 
great torment to my poor father. I remember seeing 
her once, I believe. Her mother was Irish, and she 
certainly showed it. 

Grandfather Crowninshield's children were Benja- 
min Varnum, who died on his twenty-first birthday, 
Francis Boardman (my father), George, Edward, i 

Elizabeth (Mrs. Mountford), Mary, who married Dr. ) 

Charles Mifflin of Philadelphia, and Annie, who mar- 
ried Dr. J. Mason Warren. Grandfather was in Wash- 
ington when his oldest son, Benjamin, was taken very 
ill in Salem with a fever, so that they sent to his father 
to come at once to Salem. He got as far as New York 
on his way, and being very anxious and impatient could 
not wait to drive the rest of the way, but hired a steam- 
boat in order to hurry. It is interesting to know that 
the captain of this boat was Mr. Vanderbilt. Unhap- 
pily, Grandpa was too late in reaching Salem, and his 
son was already dead. I was told that when he arrived 
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at the house he could not bear to go in, because he feared 
to hear bad news, so he walked up and down outside for 
a long while first. It was a sad blow to him. Uncle 
Ben had been very attractive and promising. My 
mother once told me that at his funeral was the first 
time she liad ever seen flowers sent by friends for such 
an occasion. My father used to show us the medal of 
the Porcellian Club at Harvard with Uncle Ben's name 
on it. 

Uncle George married Miss Harriet, daughter of 
David Sears of Boston. They had two daughters and 
one son. Fanny, the elder, married John Quincy 
Adams, and their sons are well known in Boston, — 
Charles Francis and Arthur Adams. 

Uncle Edward's wife was the beautiful Caroline 
Welch, of whose sons, Edward died young, Frank died 
in consequence of a wound received in the Civil War, 
where he distinguished himself, and Frederick died 
lately in Capri. The latter had been head of the school 
of the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, and later of the 
^Vmerican Academy in Rome. He was a successful 
artist and a poet and had done much fine work in deco- 
rative glass. 

Aunt Annie's husband. Dr. J. Mason Warren, was 
a very distinguished surgeon, having descended in a 
long line of surgeons from Dr. Joseph Warren of 
Bunker Hill fame. Their son, Dr. J. Collins Warren, 
is equally distinguished in the same profession. I used 
to dislike Dr. Mason Warren because he cut out my 
tonsils when I was a child, and once plastered up my 
nose after a fall, when I had cut it with a toy tin dust- 
pan when running up steps to see soldiers passing by 
in the street ; later I learned to like him, for he was very 
fond of children and quite delightful. In 1856 I was 
bridesmaid for m)'^ cousin, Mary Warren, who was only 
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seventeen. I was sixteen at the time, and felt very 
important to be dressed in white tulle with pink roses 
and to have a grown-up bouquet and a cavalier, whom 
I knew so well afterwards as Charlie Gibson. 

Aunt Mary Mifflin had several children, of whom 
George Harrison Mifflin is the best known, from his 
position in the book publishing house of Houghton & 
Mifflin. He died lately, much regretted, a genial com- 
panion and an affectionate cousin. 

Of the original Crowninshield not much is known. 
He came from Leipsig, Grcrmany, in 1660. According 
to Rev. Mr. Bentley he was a physician, and his name 
was Johann Casper Richter von Kronenschild, which 
was translated on account of the difficulty in pronounc- 
ing it in this country. He settled at Lynn, at a place 
called the Mineral Springs, not far from the floating 
bridge. I have seen an old deed signed by him, I think 
when he sold this place, with the spelling of his name 
as I give it. He lived in Salem for several years and 
married there; then moved to Boston, where he died. 
It was said he left Germany on account of some political 
difficulty and sailed from La Rochelle in France, in the 
same ship with Grovemor Bowdoin, whose name, no 
doubt, was Baudoin. Both of these men were Protes- 
tants who were leaving France with others after the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes which allowed no 
liberty to Protestants. My brotlier, B. W. Crownin- 
shield, made inquiries in Germany and at the Herald's 
College in London, but could get no reliable informa- 
tion about the ancestor, but later I have heard that there 
is such a name in Sweden and that the family use the 
crown in shield as we do to mark our paper. 

Great-grandfather Crowninshield, George, was the 
head of a firm of ship-owners having offices in Salem 
and New York. He married Mary Derby, whose sister 
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Elizabeth had married Jacob Crowninshield. They 
were sisters of Elias Hasket Derby, whom we always 
described as the man with one blue and one black eye, 
which peculiarity shows plainly in a miniature of him 
which I have seen. He was well known in Salem as 
a rich shipbuilder and merchant. The Derbys still liv- 
ing in Boston and New York are his descendants. 

Grandfather Crowninshield's brother Jacob, who did 
not serve in the Navy on account of his health, was the 
father of Admiral Arent Schuyler Crowninshield, who 
died a few years ago and was a distinguished officer, 
holding important positions in our Navy. Mr. Richard 
Rogers of Salem married Grandfather's sister Sally, 
who was the mother of William, Richard, Jacob and 
Arthur Rogers. Mr. Rogers owned the beautiful old 
house at Danvers, ''Oak Hill," where Mrs. Jacob C. 
Rogers, until her death last year, passed her summers, 
and in Salem lived in the house in Essex Street after 
the Crowninshields moved from it to Boston. Tliis 
house is still standing, but has been made over into 
shops. It is opposite the Market place. 

My father, Francis Boardman Crowninshield, was 
the son of Benjamin Williams Crowninshield of Salem. 
He was born at the old brick house in Salem in Derby 
Street now occupied by the Old Ladies' Home, and was 
such an enormous baby that the doctor in charge said 
he must weigh him, and rushed out to procure scales 
for the purpose. The child weighed sixteen pounds, an 
almost unheard-of weight for a new-born baby. He 
grew ver}*^ fast and at fourteen years of age measured 
six feet. From this rapid growth he had the habit of 
stooping to keep on a level with those of his own age, 
and in order to correct this was sent to a military school 
at Norwich, Vermont, on the Connecticut River. He 
had lovely, dark-blue eyes, like his mother, and dark 
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curly hair, but because my mother once told him he 
had a well-formed month, he never allowed his mous- 
tache to grow, to please her. I used to think he was 
verj'^ severe and stern, but he really was very fond of 
children and enjoyed teasing us often. 

Uncle George and Uncle Edward were both very 
handsome men and very particular about their dress. 
When they came to our house I was always careful to 
see that my fingernails were trimmed and my clothes 
in order. These two uncles both died when about forty 
years old. I never saw much of Uncle George, but 
Uncle Edward was very fascinating and so young look- 
ing that one day my sister Alice walking down Beacon 
Street with him was supposed to have picked up a beau I 

Uncle Frank Bacon, who was considered a connois- 
seur of pretty women, told me he had seen Aunt 
Elizabeth and Aunt Mary Crowninshield when young 
women in Washington, where they, and especially Aunt 
Elizabeth, were considered beauties, and said they were 
really beautiful. As children we wondered what had 
become of their beauty, as Aunty was old and wrinkled 
and Aunt Mary always wore a very wiggy wig, but if 
Uncle Frank thought them handsome you may be sure 
they were, and his opinion was confirmed by Mr. Daniel 
Fearing, who told me the same once at Newport, and 
for further confirmation Aunty had a most romantic 
love affair. On the British legation was a Mr. Percy 
Doyle, who fell in love with her and she with him, but 
when his father heard of the affair he was extremely 
angry and much opposed to the match. It was sup- 
posed that he would withdraw his opposition when he 
heard she would receive a substantial dot, but he con- 
sidered the amount inadequate, and I am sorry to say 
Grandmother Crowninshield persuaded my grandfather 
to increase it, but with no result. American girls were 
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not considered desirable in those days. The British 
father then packed o£F his son to a legation in Mexico 
and there was a sad parting. Poor Aunty, who was 
rather a spoiled child, was inconsolable, but they never 
met again. Long years afterwards Aunt Mary's 
daughter Lizzie, who had married Gardiner 6. Ham- 
mond, went on her wedding tour to England. Mr. 
Hammond was grand-nephew of Copley, the portrait 
painter, and Lord Lyndhurst, his brother, invited the 
couple to his house for a visit. One evening at dinner, 
Lizzie had as her neighbor at table, Percy Doyle, who 
was interested to hear about America, where he told her 
he had been as a young man, and gave an account of 
an attachment he had had there to a beautiful girl, 
whom Lizzie at once recognized as her aunt. He never 
married. Lizzie herself was a very handsome woman, 
tall, with a perfect figure, and when Lord Lyndhurst 
first saw her, he looked her over with admiring eyes and 
said, ''Well, my dear, I must say you are a splendid 
specimen." 

* Aunt Mary once told me of a reception she gave at 
Nahant, I think for General Meade, a friend and fellow 
townsman of Dr. Mifflin. For some reason which I 
forget, there were English officers present, among them 
General Doyle, who. Aunt Mary at once knew must 
be a relation of Percy Doyle, and so it proved, for 
Aunt Mary led up to the subject and the General held 
up his hands in horror, saying, ''Good God, have I 
stumbled into that family I" Aunty knowing he was to 
be at the reception refused to go to it, and when Aunt 
Mary tried to persuade her, said, "Do you suppose I 
would let him see me as I look now?" Poor Aunty 
never got over her disappointment, and once told her 
sister that for years if there was a sudden ring of the 
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front-door bell, she always started, thinking he was 
coming back to her. 

A torpedo-boat destroyer was named for Grandpa 
Crowninshield in 1919. All the family were interested. 
The destroyer was christened at Bath, Maine, by Emily 
Davis, Katherine Crowninshield Davis' daughter, and 
after she came to the Charlestown Navy Yard, the 
family were invited to tea by Captain Sampson, whose 
father so distinguished himself in the Spanish War. 
Several presents for the boat were given: Frank C. 
gave a phonograph, Alice Lothrop gave magazines, and 
I gave a silver plate with an account of the naming, list 
of officers, etc. Captain Sampson wrote me a very 
kind letter and sent me a fine large photograph of the 
boat as I could not actually see her. I have had this 
framed and it hangs in the entry just outside the door 
of the room in which I am writing. It was of course 
on account of Grandpa Crowninshield's having served 
as Secretary of the Navy that the name was given. 
The boat is called "Crowninshield." 

Of my father, I must say he was successful in what- 
ever he undertook, and was said to be the only member 
of his family who ever worked, his brothers being gen- 
tlemen of leisure. He studied law and for several years 
was law partner of Rufus Choate, with whose daugh- 
ters we were always in most friendly and affectionate 
relation as long as they lived. There were never more 
brilliant and clever women than Mrs. Helen Bell and 
Mrs. Miriam Pratt (Minnie). Their great love of 
music appealed particularly to me, but their minds 
were wonderful and their wit most delightful. Mrs. 
Bell once told me that her love of poetry quite equalled 
her love of music and she could hardly tell which gave 
her the most pleasure, to listen to beautiful music or 
to read beautiful poetry. I wish I could have heard 
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Mr. Choate plead a case in court, but somehow I never 
did. It was a great disappointment to me that when 
the statue of Rufus Choate, now in the Court House in 
Pemberton Square, was dedicated, neither my sister 
nor I were invited to attend the ceremony, and thus we 
did not hear Mr. Joseph Choate's address, which I read 
with so much interest in Martin's "Life of J. H. 
Choate.'* I spoke of my disappointment to Mrs. Bell 
and Mrs. Pratt, who agreed with me that we should 
have been remembered. 

Father was of the famous Class of 1829 at Harvard, 
with Dr. O. W. Holmes, Rev. James Freeman Clark, 
S. F. Smith, author of "My Country, 'tis of Thee," and 
many other distinguished men. Dr. Holmes wrote every 
year a poem for the annual class dinner, in one of which 
he says of the author of "America," "Fate tried to con- 
ceal him b)'^ calling him Smith." Of my father he spoke 
as the "sturdy oak" in one of the class poems, I think. 
When in his second year at Harvard, Father was "rus- 
ticated" for pouring water on a professor going to a 
fire. It seems the professor saw him running with his 
fire bucket and asked him where the fire was, upon which 
my father, seized with a spirit of mischief, answered, 
"Why, herel" and emptied the bucket on the professor, 
in consequence of which he did not get his degree until 
about 1850, as he refused to go back to college after 
his "rustication." I believe he was paying oflF some old 
debt or grudge when he poured the water, but thought 
the punishment too severe and unfair. 

Father suffered much with headaches, caused as he 
thought by^ the close air and want of ventilation of the 
old court house ; so, when he was offered the presidency 
of the Old Colony Railroad, he was glad to accept, and 
proved verj*^ efficient in his new position, which he filled 
for many years. He was also president of the Boston, 
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Lowell & Nashua Railroad from 1855 until his death 
in 1877. He served as Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives at the State House in Boston, and after he 
gave up the presidency of the Old Colony Railroad 
became treasurer of the Merrimack Manufacturing 
Company. He once took me to Lowell, where we went 
through the mills, and I was deafened by the awful 
noise of the machinery, and very sure the female oper- 
atives would be killed at any moment, as they were all 
constantly combing and putting up their hair, which 
seemed more likely than not to get caught in the 
machinerj-. 

In summer time my father used often to wear waist- 
coat and trousers, and sometimes a whole suit of nankin, 
a delightful and long-wearing material no longer pro- 
curable, though once very popular. I have tried to get 
some of the Chinese shops in California to import it 
from China, and once sent a pattern out there, but the 
answer came back that no such material could be found. 
Gentlemen often wore suits of fine-checked gingham, 
green and white or blue and wliite. 

My mother had two handsome evening dresses which 
I remember. One was what we used to call Marie 
Louise blue, a soft shade of porcelain blue, and was of 
watered silk — not moire. It was cut dicoUetie and with 
short sleeves, and the waist pointed in front and laced 
behind, with a bertha, or Grecian folds. The other dress 
was of a deep emerald-colored velvet, but made in the 
same shape. She had very pretty golden hair, which 
she wore in soft curls in a sort of bunch at each side, and 
the back hair arranged in a bow-knot. An inquisitive 
lady once asked me whether the bow-knot was put on, 
or grew on her head, and how annoyed Mother was! 
I well remember how I tried not to tell that the knot 
often reposed in a drawer of her dressing-table. She 
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always called the black sheep of a family ''unworthy/' 
rather than bad. Father used to tell of the curious 
custom in old times of the minister of the church 
preaching a sermon eulogizing the deceased, and of one 
occasion when the subject of the usual eulogy was quite 
''unworthy/' the son of a widow. The minister declined 
the task altogether, but the mother insisting, he got over 
the difficulty by saying, "So-and-so has lately died in 
this parish, and his mother desires me to say, etc., etc." 
"Desires me to say" became quite a by-word in our 
family, 

A curious funeral custom was that after the services 
at the house, and I suppose also at the church, the peo- 
ple present used to march in couples to the grave, the 
family first, then the friends. I once went to a funeral 
myself where this was done; the undertaker, having a 
list of the guests and family, stood and read from his 
list, begimiing, "Mrs. John Smith and Joseph," and 
so on, thus forming the procession. Mother said that 
many people took offence at not being called as soon 
after the family as they felt their importance required, 
and she remembered hearing them say, "Well, that is 
the last time I go to that house I" 
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II. The Putnams. 

MY mother, named for her mother, was Sarah 
Gooll Putnam. She was wonderfully musical, 
so that, when a small child, she was lifted up 
to the seat to play the organ in church, on one occasion 
when the organist did not appear. She could always 
play by ear and her harmony was correct. She also 
sang, as we must suppose, very charmingly, since Col. 
Harry Lee, founder of the banking house of Lee, Hig- 
ginson & Co., told me that he and his brother Frank 
used to go to Salem from Boston to hear her sing. 
She played the guitar accompanying her songs, and 
after her marriage delighted us children with many an 
old ballad, such as "Lord Thomas and the Fair Elinor,'* 
"Lord Bateman," "Young Johnny, the Miller," "Auld 
Robin Gray," and many more. Her teacher was a 
]Mrs. Richardson, who was famous for insisting on her 
pupils enunciating every word of a song very distinctly, 
so that no word should be lost, a most commendable 
habit which so many singers might copy with advantage. 
My grandfather, Samuel Putnam, Judge of the Su- 
preme Judicial Court, like Grandpa Crowninshield had 
a great dislike to strong drink, and when he gave din- 
ners at his own house used to have a decanter of molasses 
and water placed on the table by his plate, so that he 
might seem to be polite to his guests without drinking 
wine. This waS in Salem, where he lived in the beautiful 
old "Assembly House" still standing in Federal Street. 
As there was no very desirable hotel in Salem, when 
anj*^ distinguished personage came to town he was usu- 
aUy entertained by Judge Putnam, so that my mother's 
family made the acquaintance of many important peo- 
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pie. Grandpa used to wear the ruffled shirts and long 
silk stockings of that day, and my grandmother told 
me how she used to hem the ruffles and darn the stock- 
ings. Her needlework was beautiful, and in order to 
see at night when the old oil lamps gave such dim light, 
she would have a lighted candle on her knee. 

There were five daughters and three sons in the fam- 
ily, all brought up in the old-fashioned way to attend to 
all sorts of household duties. The daughters made their 
own dresses and hats, and even their evening satin slip- 
pers! The oldest son. Uncle Sam, went abroad and 
engaged in business in Antwerp, and as he prospered 
he used to send Paris dresses to his sisters. I have a 
belt belonging to one of these dresses, made of light blue 
silk belting much like what is used today, with a pat- 
tern painted on it in gouache or oil colors of delicate 
pale pink rosebuds. It must have been a lovely gown, 
for my mother told me it was made of light blue crepe 
and had the same rosebud garland painted on the skirt 
just above the hem. Uncle Samuel Putnam married 
Miss Mary Lowell, sister of James Russell Lowell, and 
they lived much abroad. They had several children, 
but none of them married. William Lowell Putnam, 
the second son, was killed at the battle of Ball's Bluff 
in the Civil War. 

It must have been about 1848 that I first remember 
going to stay with Grandpa and Grandma Putnam at 
Danvers, but afterwards the visit became annual. We 
went in the train to Salem, where we took the real, old- 
fashioned stage-coach for Danvers. It was a very hot 
day in May, and I sat on the middle seat of the coach. 
This seat folded over to let in the more favored passen- 
gers who sat in the back seat, after which it was folded 
back and a rather wide leather strap was fastened at 
the end with an iron pin, making a back for the occu- 
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pants, but too high to be of any comfort to the very 
young, who could hardly reach it. We drove through 
Salem and South Danvers, passing the large house on 
one side of the road and the brick woolen mill on the 
other belonging to Richard Crowninshield. I think we 
passed the old Judge Collins house, as it was then called, 
then Danvers Plains and Mr. Berry's tavern, where we 
once passed a sununer. Mr. Berry was much interested 
in my mother's collecting old-fashioned furniture and 
crockery. We still have in the family a fine old oak 
arm-chair, much carved, and some very beautiful old 
Chinese porcelain, highly decorated, that he found in 
Andover, I think. Then came a hawthorne hedge on 
the right side of the road, soon followed by a privet 
hedge which made one side of Grandpa's garden, when 
we turned into the yard and stopped at the front door, 
which was on the end of the house. 

The garden was very shady, with large trees growing 
all over it, so that flowers did not do well there. One 
of these trees was a wide-spreading apple tree, grown 
from a seed Grandpa had sown when a boy. There 
were double wliite daffies, however, but we children used 
to peel off the paper-like cups of the buds and blow 
them up and snap them, so that flowers were scarce. 
There were gooseberries and currant bushes in the gar- 
den, and w*e often picked them for a sort of dumpling 
pudding the cook made with the green currants ; a pleas- 
ing contrast was the frothey, sweet sauce that was al- 
ways served with it. We sometimes ate the gooseber- 
ries, but there were not many. Between the house and 
the road to Tapleyrille there was a fenced-in ya3pd full 
of large trees that almost touched the house, a mountain 
ash and some locust trees among them. From the top 
story of the house you could look directly into the birds' 
nests in these trees, count the eggs, and watch for the 
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young birds to be hatched, and you could smell the 
delicious scent of the locust blossoms. 

On the opposite side of the Tapleyville road there was 
a large barn that had once been painted red, and it 
must have been very large, for one year forty cows 
were kept there. Then came the road to the mill, a 
delightful place, with a real dusty miller, and we were 
sometimes allowed to hold our hands in the warm meal 
as it came out of the hopper. We used to stand on the 
bridge in front of the mill and watch the fish in the 
pond; they were pickerel, I believe, and they used to 
keep very still in the deep water, as if watching us as 
well. Behind the mill the stream rushed under a little 
bridge where you could fish, or try to fish, armed with 
what my sister called ^^angry" worms, fastened onto 
bent pins. I never caught a fish, but always hoped to 
some day. This brook also flowed through a pretty 
cemetery, where we loved to go and count the brothers 
and sisters of Grandpa whose names were on the table- 
like gravestones. There were seven or eight, and all 
died under twenty-one or two, so that he was the only 
one that survived. I am glad to hear the cemetery is 
still lovely and well-kept after so many years. 

Following the Taplejjnrille road from the house, you 
came to a small hill with trees set out by Grandpa, 
always called the plantation. Many wild flowers grew 
there, which made you forget the smell of the pig-sty 
Jjust at the comer where you turned off the road. There 
were checkerberries, early violets, white and purple, the 
low-growing cornel with its cream-white flowers, aneni- 
ones, star-flowers, small Solomon's seal, partridge ber- 
ries, and columbines. Between the plantation and the 
house was a meadow in which sometimes arethusa could 
be found. On a sloping hill beyond this meadow was 
a fine large oak tree with a swing under it, so that when 
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you were swinging you seemed to be flying out into 
space, a most thrilling experience. Not far from this 
oak, and quite overgrown with short grass and Indian 
tobacco, we were shown the foundations of the old 
Putnam house where Grandpa was born. He told us 
how, when the troops marched by, he marched too, 
playing the fife, when quite a small boy. He was un- 
usually musical, and always sang with us while my 
mother played the old piano in the parlor, and she sang 
with us, too. Grandpa was a short man, but carried 
himself with much dignity and had great charm of 
manner. We all loved him, but would never have dared 
to take anj^ liberty with him. When of a suitable age 
he studied law under Judge Parsons of Newburyport, 
with John Quincy Adams as a fellow student. Adams, 
according to his journal, seems to have thought Putnam 
ratlier a frivolous character, because he loved music and 
had a weakness for the fair sex. I wonder what Putnam 
thought of Adams. Grandma Putnam was much be- 
loved by all the family. She was very affectionate, 
gentle and kind. She used to embroider quite wonder- 
fully, and always made her own designs. I once met 
Mrs. Candace Wheeler many years ago, and was sur- 
prised to learn she was a third or fourth cousin. I 
wondered if she inherited her talent at designing 
from some common Pickering ancestor of hers and 
Grandma's. 

When we arrived at the house we found ourselves in 
a sort of vestibule with doors leading in different direc- 
tions, but no staircase in sight. To the left was the 
dining-room, pretty well filled with the large dining- 
table, set round with old wooden chairs painted white, 
with little blue lines for decoration. They were not 
very steady and once in a while one would tip over, 
much to the delight of us children. There was a quaint 
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old clock on the mantel-shelf, one picture on the wall, 
of a cottage, which might have been a Morland, but 
probably was either a copy or the work of some ama- 
teur. On one side of the dining-room was a secretary, 
with books inside and glass doors lined with silk, once 
green, but faded to an olive color. Then there was a 
small mahogany ice-chest, where Grandma used to keep 
cream and other goodies. Grandpa was very fond of 
small green onions, that he used to cut up very fine with 
a sort of French dressing, and eat with his toast or 
biscuit for what was then called a relish. 

Next beyond the dining-room was the parlor, rather 
a dark room with forbidding-looking portraits of the 
Rev. Thomas Prince and the Rev. Mr. Barnard, a man 
who looked like an owl. The wall paper had a sort of 
dull gray ground sprinkled over with small landscapes 
done in a few brighter colors, representing horses drink- 
ing at a trough. There was a closet in this room in 
which Grandma kept a tin of cake and a decanter of 
8herr}% always offered to visitors. This cake, which was 
much like sponge-cake, was called diet-bread, and was 
not always quite fresh. One old lady who was calling, 
when Grandma apologized for the cake not being quite 
fresh, smiled sweetl}*^ and, as we thought, hypocritically, 
and said she preferred stale cake. We never forgot 
that speech and always spoke of her as '^that hypocrit- 
ical" Mrs. C. The chairs in this parlor were what are 
called Windsor chairs. They were painted white, the 
seats stuffed and covered with brown leather, which had 
probably once been green, as the fringe which orna- 
mented them was green. In one of the seats there was 
a small hole, so that if anyone sat on it rather carelessly 
an audible squeak could be heard. How many times 
I have watched, hoping some large, fat person would 
take that particular chair, so that we could hear the 
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squeak and at the same time enjoy their dismay. (These 
chairs are now at Prides Crossing and much prized by 
my cousins, Miss Katharine and Miss Louisa Loring.) 
The old piano was one of those very small square ones, 
with pretty turned legs and old yellow ivory keys; it 
had a real shallow drawer on one side, and a sham one 
with gilt handles on the other. It served well, how- 
ever, to foster whatever was musical in us, and we much 
enjoyed singing, with Grandpa's fine bass voice as an 
accompaniment. It was about the time when negro 
songs were much in vogue, and we used to sing "Uncle 
Ned," "Lucy Long," "Old Dan Tucker," "Camptown 
Races," "Carry me back to old Virginie," and, of course, 
"Old Folks at Home." So many of the children and 
grandchildren inherited from Grandpa all the music 
that is in them. Poor Grandma was quite unmusical, 
as was also my father, but my mother and Unde Charles 
(Dr. Putnam) were unusually musical. Grandma used 
to tell how she went to singing school when a girl, and 
was told she had better not come again 1 There was a 
queer old lounge in this parlor, such as is called a day- 
bed. It had a cane seat, no back or sides, but a slanting 
head-board. As there were so few garden flowers Aunt 
Louisa (Mrs. Augustus Peabody) always went for 
long walks and brought back wild flowers, which she 
arranged in vases on the mantel-piece. There was a 
small door, with panes of glass instead of wooden panels 
at the top, which opened out-of-doors to a brick walk 
which led to the entrance yard. Grandpa used to sit 
out on this walk and watch the clouds gathering for a 
thunderstorm, and Grandma used to pick up any bits of 
paper or rubbish that might have fallen there. She was 
always busy. 

To get upstairs you had to go through the parlor to 
a small entry just outside, and the rather narrow stairs 
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covered with a Venetian carpet, went straight up. This 
and other inconveniences of the old house were no doubt 
owing to the fact that Grandpa designed it himself, and 
probably did not shine so much as an architect as he did 
as judge. 

There were four large bedrooms on this floor and 
one small one, where Cousin Augusta Peabody slept, 
always known as the ''corner chamber." It had inside 
slat curtains to the windows. Aunt Louisa's room came 
next. It was a beautiful room and would be the delight 
of anyone interested in "antiques" today. There was 
a large four-post bedstead with white draperies, a fine 
old mahogany high case of drawers, lovely old chairs, 
and a white muslin-draped dressing table. Two win- 
dows looked out on one side to the entrance yard and 
garden, and two to the front fenced yard. Aunt Louisa 
always passed the summer with Grandpa and Grandma 
at Danvers. I remember one year that Thackeray's 
"Vanity Fair" was coming out in numbers and used to 
arrive there for her. She was so fond of the place that, 
having been a widow many years, she wished to be 
buried in the lovely cemetery at Danvers. Next this 
room, toward the road, was the middle chamber, used 
for company, and with the same sort of furniture, also 
portable steps to climb to the high bed. I used to 
wish I might be allowed to sleep in one of those delight- 
ful feather beds, but was never permitted. Then came 
Grandma's room, with windows toward the plantation, 
the same four-post bed, high case of drawers, etc. 
Grandma had a closet in which she kept medicines, and 
the labels instead of being pasted on the bottle, were 
really labels tied round the bottle necks, like those in the 
pictures of "Dr. Owl on the Death of Cock Robin." 
Next this room was the long chamber in which so many 
children could be stowed away, as it had a trundle bed 
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under the four-poster. I usually slept here and was 
wakened up early in the mornings by the farmer's men 
getting to work at four A. M. The farm-house joined 
on to the main house, and from this room you could 
hear the noise, though not what was said. 

Often so many children would come to stay that we 
would be quite crowded in tliis room, but we liked it, 
there were such interesting things in it. A washstand 
Grandma used occasionally to paint white, had a round 
top that turned up to form a back, and a strap of leather 
was tacked on it to make sockets for tooth and nail 
brushes. Somewhere we found one of those old ca- 
lashes that ladies used to wear when their hair, was 
dressed high and powdered, and I remember we offered 
a prize of ninepence (12%c.) to ofie of my younger 
cousins if she would wear it up to Danvers Plains. 
Much to our surprise and amusement she accepted and 
actually wore it. 

Upstairs I can remember only one room, the one 
from which we watched the birds' nests. In this room, 
under the eaves, there were cupboards, and in them 
piles and piles of old newspapers which ought to have 
been preserved, but we were allowed to do what we 
pleased with them. I remember reading some of the 
old advertisements, among them negro slaves offered 
for sale, showing how old and probably valuable the 
newspapers were. One advertisement, both startling 
and amusing, was of a young negress, highly recom- 
mended except that she "bred too easily." In the cup- 
boards there were some verj^ queer old bones, probably 
bones of cattle, that somebody had decorated by utiliz- 
ing the rounding shape so as to make a face fit in; I 
cannot imagine what the idea was. 

The kitchen of the old house was most interesting, 
as the cooking was done in a large open fireplace, with 
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stone hearth and brick oven. Eunice was the cook, and 
very fond of children. After the farm was given up 
she used to come to see us in Boston, and always brought 
a baked apple in a glass tumbler, or a baked custard 
in a cup. Old Miss Harriman I dimly remember, who 
had been there before Eunice. I think she had a small 
bedroom in the house when too old to work. 

There was a great deal of company coming to the 
house. People could drive from Salem and Beverly, 
and several of the family had houses at Beverly. The 
Liorings, Lowells and Bancrofts often came. Once I 
remember old Judge White (D. A. ^Vhite, I think his 
name was) and his wife came from Salem, and we were 
surprised to find that though he appeared to wear a wig 
it was really his own hair. His daughter was Mrs. 
Dwight, who afterwards lived in Brookline, the mother 
of Wilder and Dan Dwight, whom later I came to 
know verv well. 

Our visit of two weeks at Danvers was repeated every 
year until the house was no longer kept open. I saw 
the old house several years ago, when motoring tlu*ougli 
Danvers, the trees all cut down, the gambrel roof gone 
and a low flat one in its stead, houses built in the garden. 
A sad sight from which I soon rushed away. 

My mother had a strong fancy for blue eyes and light 
hair, and fortunately all her children had blue eyes and 
some of them light hair. She never liked to have us 
girls have dolls with dark hair and black eyes, and once 
said that black eyes always looked to her like a huckle- 
berry in a pan of milk, or a currant in a bun. My hus- 
band's eyes were of the objectionable color, and those of 
all my children also, which must have been a great dis- 
appointment to my mother. I remember once her 
speaking of a man she disliked, and whom she consid- 
ered sly, as a "black-eyed snake.'' 
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Uncle Sam had a strong sense of humor. He was 
so much away that we did not know him as well as Uncle 
Charles. He was very fond of music and much admired 
the charming light touch my mother had when she 
played on the piano. He once described Uncle Charles 
as "this doctor fellow, he sits still and does not speak» 
like the 'silent sow he sucks all the swill/ " not a very 
refined description, but an apt one. 

Cousin Caroline, Mrs. Dudley Pickman, was very 
kind to me when I was quite young, and I once had a 
delightful visit at her house in Beverly, and also at the 
fine old house in Chestnut Street, Salem. She was the 
daughter of Aunt Sallj^- Silsbee, and sister of Cousin 
Sarah Peele and of Edward Silsbee. I made a visit 
once to Mary Silsbee, now Mrs. F. A. Whitwell. She 
was related to us through her mother, Mrs. Nat Silsbee, 
who was Miss Devereux, and Mr. N. Silsbee was my 
father's first cousin. The year I came out, 1860, I 
went to an assembly in Salem. 

Aunt Lizzie Lowell seemed to have what would today 
be described as "pep," and was once known to have 
thrown an inkstand at a too persistent admirer; this 
was Mr. John Lee of Salem. 

Uncle Charles Putnam (Dr. C. G. Putnam) was the 
kindest man that ever lived. He never minded how 
many children crowded into the vehicle in which he 
made his medical visits. This was a sort of wagon, 
given him by Mr. Tom Lee, that we used to call the 
"milk wagon." It was somewhat like a rockaway, but 
much more stoutly built, being probably English. We 
all loved Uncle Charles, who was a saint of goodness as 
well as a most skillful physician. When a student at 
Harvard, and Grandpa Putnam not being fortunate in 
his affairs, so that rigid economy was necessary and not 
always carried out. Uncle Charles used to walk from 
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Cambridge to Salem to save stage fare and so that he 
could pay for music lessons for my mother or buy new 
music for her. If he went to a party, when he came 
back and was questioned by his sisters as to whom he 
had danced with, it was always '"poor" someone whom 
nobody else asked. Uncle Charles' wife was the daugh- 
ter of Dr. James Jackson, so well known and beloved 
in Boston. They lived in Summer Street, next but one 
to the comer of Chauncy Street, where now is the C. F. 
Hovey store, afterwards in Temple place where Stearns' 
store now is. 

Uncle Charles had two daughters. Miss Elizabeth C. 
Putnam, who. has served on the State Board of Charity, 
and Miss Annie C. Putnam, who has been much inter- 
ested in art circles. He had also two sons. Dr. Charles 
P. Putnam and Dr. James J. Putnam, both prominent 
physicians in Boston and interested in all charities. Dr. 
James being a specialist in nervous disorders. Both 
inherited much of their father's lovely disposition, and 
both are much lamented. Uncle John's children were 
John Pickering Putnam, well-known architect, and 
Miss S. 6. Putnam, very successful as a painter of 
portraits. 

Aunt Hannah married Thomas Poynton Bancroft of 
Salem. Aunt Mary Ann married Mr. Charles 6. Lor- 
ing, had no children of her own, but was a mother to 
his, by his first wife. Charles 6. Loring, second of the 
name, was curator of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
for many years and distinguished himself in the Civil 
War. His sister Jane was the wife of the famous bot- 
anist. Professor Asa Graj^ both much loved. We al- 
ways went to the Gray's house in Cambridge for a 
Christmas party every year. Nothing could exceed the 
kindness and hospitality of Cousin Jane and Dr. Gray 
and the Christmas parties were gay and delightful. 
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Aunt Elizabeth became the second wife of Mr. John 
Amory Lowell. Of her step-cliildren, Judge John 
IjOwcU of the District Court was distinguished, and of 
Aunt Lizzie's own children, Augustus married Kath- 
erine, daughter of Abbot Lawrence, minister to Eng- 
land. The children of this marriage are, Percy Lowell, 
famous for liis theories about the planet Mars ; A. Law- 
rence Lowell, President of Harvard University, and 
Anty Lowell, the poet of vers libres. Aunt Louisa was 
Mrs. Augustus Peabody. Her husband, the son of 
Captain Joseph Peabody of Salem, so well known as a 
merchant, died soon after his marriage. Their oldest 
daughter married C. W. Loring, and Judge W. C. and 
Augustus P. Loring are their sons. There is no spook 
m the Putnam family, nor anjrthing like the "Luck of 
Edenliall," so the only inheritance that seems persistent 
is the crooked little finger, which has appeared in several 
generations. My mother had it, and so had my brother 
and one sister. I have it myself and so has my son. 
It is said to be accompanied by a strong love of music, 
and so far as I know that is true. I do not know if 
cases still occur. 

Grandmother Putnam's father was David GooU, of 
whom we only know that he came from Paisley in Scot- 
land and was lost at sea. Her mother was Lois Picker- 
ing, and when a child she and her mother went to live 
with Colonel Timothy Pickering in the old Pickering 
house still standing on Broad Street in Salem. She 
told me her mother, wishing to punish her for some child- 
ish fault, shut her in a closet, and Uncle Tim opened 
the door so that she could creep out between his legs. 
She spoke of him as being very kind and affectionate, 
and I fancy she did not hold him in as much awe as 
Washington's Secretary of State would seem to have 
inspired. When Washington came to Salem and danced 
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at a ball there. Grandmother danced in the same set 
with him. She said her hair was dressed high by a hair- 
dresser, and that for two nights she slept with her head 
on a pillow on a table beside the bed, that she might 
keep her hair in order for two balls, it was so expensive 
to employ the hair-dresser and such a piece of work 
to have their hair dressed. I once asked her what her 
wedding dress was, and she told me she had made it 
herself. It was of white mull and she had embroidered 
it, or ''sprigged" it, as she said, with small black flowers. 
1 was surprised that the sprigs were black, but she 
seemed to think it was not unusual. One of the chil- 
dren once asked her why she wore a wig, and she said 
she had worn one ever since she was thirty. Xhen we 
said, *'Why?" ''Because everybody wore them," she 
said. We never knew what color her hair had been, 
because in those days all wigs were either a bright brown 
or black, awful colors against an old face. I believe 
she really had very blonde hair, so that "wig color" was 
far from becoming. When Judge and Madam Putnam 
came to Boston they lived in Allston Street, so near 
to Pemberton Square that I went often to see them 
there. A great deal of the old-fashioned furniture was 
brought there from the farm at Danvers, so the house 
was very attractively furnished. 

My aunt, Mrs. Bancroft, who was then a widow, 
lived with them in Allstpn Street, with her daughter 
and her son, Robert Hale. He was rather delicate in 
health and did not object to playing with girls, so I 
was much with him, and we had a toy theater for which 
I painted the scenes and wrote the plays. I also dressed 
the actors, which were little five-cent, jointed, wooden 
dolls with wires fastened to their backs so they could 
be moved from above, and I spoke their parts as well 
when we gave performances. Our first theater was a 
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wooden soap-box, but later we had one made by the 
carpenter, which is still honorably reposing in my attic. 
We usually had a rather small audience, consisting of 
Heniy Sullivan, George Shattuck, and sometimes 
Theodore Metcalf , now Father Metcalf of the Catholic 
church, Henry Sullivan was son of T. Russell Sulli- 
van, whose school was under Park Street Church, and 
George Shattuck, son of Dr. George C. Shattuck, 
founder of St. Paul's School at Concord, N. H. 

Grandma was always "at home" Thursday evenings, 
occasions much enjoyed by the family. When Louis 
Agassiz, the great naturalist, came to the United States 
he brought letters to Uncle Lowell, and he and his chil- 
dren came to Grandma's Thursdays with the Lowells. 
Pauline Agassiz became Mrs. Quincy Shaw and Ida is 
Mrs. Henry Higginson. At Nahant I used to see the 
Agassiz, as Mr. Agassiz, after the death of his wife, 
had married Miss Cary, daughter of Thomas B. Cary, 
who had a house there, and where I also met the C. C. 
Felton family, and later the Judge Huntingtons. Many 
Bostonians had summer houses at Nahant, as they have 
today. Mr. Longfellow had a cottage there, and I well 
remember his beautiful wife, who met with such a tragic 
death. She was the daughter of Nathan Appleton and 
sister of Mr. Tom Appleton. Wearing a light sum- 
mer dress, she was sealing a letter with sealing-wax, 
when the hot, melted wax set fire to her dress. 
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III. Old Days in Pembe&ton Squabe. 

SUNDAY was a dreadful day at our house. We 
went to Sunday School in the morning, to church 
later, and were expected to read only Sunday 
books. No secular music was allowed, but in the evenings 
we could sing hymns and anthems. It was quite a treat 
when Rossini's opera of "Mose in Egitto" had been given 
as an oratorio, tiiat we were permitted to sing the vari- 
ous airs with English words. Rev. Charles Lowell, 
father of James Russell Lowell and of Aunt Mary 
Putnam, was the minister at the West Church, now a 
branch of the Public Library. The pulpit of the church 
was draped above with some crimson material and there 
was a small gallery, high up above where the choir sang, 
for negroes. A very handsome old clock was on the 
front of the choir gallery. I have a quaint old semi- 
circular wooden bench. with an extremely narrow seat 
used in the Sunday School. 

After Grandpa Crowninshield died, his stable, wliieh 
had been between his house and ours on Somerset 
Street, was pulled down, and all the sunny windows on 
that side of our house had to be closed, so that when 
Mr. Silas Pierce built a large house covered with stucco 
on the lot, my father moved away and built the house 
in Pemberton Square where we lived many years. 

Meanwhile Grandpa's house had been biought by the 
"Tremont Club," so called because it was on Tremont 
Row, and when they moved to Somerset Street the name 
was changed. A photograph, taken, I think, from a 
daguerreotype, of the members of the club still exists, 
and shows many old friends and relations. When Mr. 
Tom Perkins' father died, the family had no good por- 
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trait of him, but his son told me they had his picture 
in this photograph enlarged and an oil painting made 
that was very satisfactory. I still possess a small case 
of square drawers made of mahogany, each drawer hav- 
ing a lock and key and a number, in which members of 
the club kept cigars, and a small mahogany stand with 
a rim around the square top, both of which used to 
belong to the club and were perhaps not thought smart 
enough for the new quarters. 

My father was President of the Somerset Club for 
several years and much interested in it, but resigned 
because one of the younger members used to become 
intoxicated every night. Father suggested that he 
should be asked to resign, but nobody liked to interfere, 
and at last he lost all patience and said if the young 
man was not dismissed he should resign himself, and 
nothing being done, he did so. Soon afterwards both 
my father and the young man left the club. The dining- 
room in the old house was a really beautiful room, forty 
feet long; the cornice was said to be of carved wood. 

We used to wear very quaint rubber shoes that came 
from South America. Rubber used to come to this 
country in lumps, which were sometimes used as ballast 
in ships, and some sailor brought these shoes, which were 
shaped something like the foot of a stocking and had 
a pattern on the vamps. They were rather pretty and 
excellent for keeping the feet dry but were inclined to 
melt in hot weather. I remember my mother used them 
for bath shoes about 1850. Before we had these rubber 
shoes my mother had a pair of clogs which I well remem- 
ber. These had very thick, wooden soles, made with 
two joints, and had a deep tip and a heel-piece of thick 
patent leather, which kept the shoe in place, and they 
kept the feet quite dry but made an awful clattering 
when ivalking on a brick or stone sidewalk. I wonder 
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what became of Mother's clogs? We used to fasten 
them on our feet and loved the noise they made. Pos- 
sibly these are what are called "pattens" in Dickens' 
tales. 

In those days we always had American servants, 
though already some country girls were beginning to 
\vork in the mills. If one of the maids left to be mar- 
ried, or for some other reason, a sister or cousin usually 
turned up to take her place. These maids came from 
Vermont, New Hampshire and Maine, and had often 
strange names, probably given by some novel-reading 
mother. One I recollect was called "Loduska," but I 
cannot guess where her name was found. The cooking 
in our house in Somerset Street was all done by an 
open fire, which made the kitchen the most interesting 
room in the house and was an education in cookery. 
Often the bread-cakes were baked in a round iron 
kettle with legs and a cover with a stand-up rim on 
which coals could be heaped. We did not speak of 
"biscuit" in those days, — what took the place were these 
cakes, which were baked usually in earthenware cups, 
the dough mixed with a little water, Indian meal and 
with yeast. Meat was roasted in a tin kitchen in front 
of the fire, and it was thought the open fire caused the 
delicious taste. 

I went to school in a building just across the street. 
Among the pupils was a young girl named Taero Hall, 
whose mother was a native of Tahiti, her father an 
American ship's captain from Boston. She had a very 
sweet disposition and was musical, and I often went to 
the house on Hancock Street where she lived with her 
aunt. Her father had brought from sea many inter- 
esting things, wreaths made of cocoanut leaves, fringed, 
dried and plaited, a sword made of sharks' teeth, and 
pearls, and in the back yard was a curious boat, a sort of 
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dugout. The youn<? fflrl married but did not live long 
afterwards. I asked her doctor if she would not be 
better if she went back to Tahiti, but he said that con- 
sumption, from which she suffered, was the prevailing 
disease of the Societj^ Islands. Taero Hall went with 
me to an exhibition of water-colors by a Mrs. Murray, 
an English artist who had been much in Spain. These 
pictures were mostly figure pieces of Spanish peasants, 
and, strange to say, there were many faces that might 
have been drawn from Taero, whose Tahitian blood 
showed plainly in feature and coloring. Many people 
noticed the resemblance, which was remarkable. 

Boston Common was a delightful playground when 
I was a child. The grass was allowed to grow long in 
summer and we picked many clovers and other flowers 
there. I remember passing a whole morning there with 
Clara Bigelow, daughter of Judge George Tyler Bige- 
low, my father's friend, and, I think, classmate also. 
Clara was a schoolmate of mine and we had the same 
birthday, but I was a year older. Her little sister 
Marian was placed in our care, and we had a lovely 
morning. In those days there were handsome dwelling 
houses on three sides of the Common, and there were 
beautiful elm trees on it. The gingko tree, celebrated 
as the subject of a poem, was flourishing then, and when 
the autumn leaves fell we used to pick up the queer fan- 
shaped leaves of this tree. Children were satisfied with 
simple pleasures in old times. To walk around the 
Conmion was just a mile, and we were sent to do this 
if it was thought we needed more exercise. In winter 
the boys had grand times skating and coasting. The 
favorite coast was from the corner of Beacon and Park 
Street across to Boylston Street, and the Common at 
that season was hardly a safe place for girls. I had a 
small green sled called the "Jenny Lind," but only 
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used it when at Alice Hooper's. Her father, Hon. 
Samuel Hooper, lived in the large, old-fasliioned house 
in Mt. Vernon Street now owned by the Sears family. 
I was a frequent visitor there, as she used to lend me 
l)ooks of fairy stories, of which I was so fond. There 
was, and perhaps still is, a road up to the stable, and 
Mt. Vernon Street was so quiet we could coast there in 
safety. There were plenty of books in our house, and 
my sister Alice read a great many that seemed very 
-dull to me — the "Lives of the Lord Chancellors," "His- 
torj' of the Peninsula War," etc. — but I preferred the 
fairy stories and hoped to enjoy the more solid sort 
when I was as old as she was — ^just two years my senior. 
In Derne Street, just below the reservoir in Hancock 
Street, there used to be a strange little shop kept by 
an old ladj'^ called "Ma'am Weld," who sold delicious 
black molasses candy, where much of my allowance 
found a resting place. 

The murder of Mr. Parkman by Dr. Webster caused 
a great sensation in Boston on account of the promi- 
nence of both families. For some time it was a great 
mystery, and 1 remember small placards were pasted 
«on walls oifering a reward for information about it. 
There was one on the wall of our Somerset Street house. 
The Irish had a strange belief that the murderer had 
been allowed to escape when he was hanged, being cut 
4iown before he was dead. Rev. Francis Parkman, 
brother of Mr. Parkman who was murdered, was a 
friend of my mother's and occasionally called to see her. 
It was told of him that he was seen standing in front 
of a mirror and was heard to swear several times. Some 
one who heard him, greatly shocked, asked what he was 
doing. "I am endeavoring to pronounce the name of 
my Redeemer without whistling," he answered. The 
poor man had lately had a set of false teeth installed 1 
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When no more American servants could be found, like 
everyone else we had Irish, in fact, they were the only 
ones available. 

When I was about eleven years old my mother, with 
my older sister, went to Washington for a long visit and 
1 went to stay at Aunt Lowell's in Pemberton Square 
while they were away. My cousin Lizzie was of the 
Washington party, so I had her bedroom at the 
Lowells. It was on the north side of the house and 
from it there was a wide view in which six churches 
could be counted. No doubt many more are visible 
now-a-days, but I shall never forget the March north 
winds which in spite of double windows penetrated that 
room nor the rattling of the transparencies on them. 
These were made of milky glass, or perhaps porcelain, 
and when the light shone through them they looked like 
engravings, or were meant so to look, but in that cold 
room the wind seemed to blow both day and night, and 
I lay awake and shivering. The Lowells, as a familj^ 
were all intellectual, so that I felt my own inferiority 
greatly, but my visit was most delightful because hav- 
ing lived much abroad they had a French maid, and 
m5' young cousin had quite a little library of delightful 
French story books with charming illustrations. I had 
had a fair knowledge of French under Dr. Arnould at 
Miss Ware's school and also a great wish to increase it, 
and to understand these books, in which the maid» 
Clemence Jacquet, helped me, so that I began then to 
try to read in French without translating, — a great 
pleasure which has lasted all my life. My aunt re- 
ceived Sunday evenings and I much enjoyed seeing the 
company — among them Mr. Lemuel Shaw, Mr. T. K. 
Lothrop, and Mr. F. E. Parker. When Mr. Loth- 
rop's sister Lizzie came with her fiance. Dr. Charles 
Homans — it was quite an excitement. Uncle Lowell 
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had quite a large library on the lower floor. The book- 
cases reached almost to the ceiling all around the room, 
leaving just room for busts above, and on a pier-table 
between the windows were two small mummy cases of 
a yellowish marble said to contain mummies of cats. 
The house faced Pemberton Square, and was quite 
large, with several rooms on each floor and much beau- 
tiful old furniture and interesting portraits. 

Our great amusement was playing ball, and the 
balls of that day were so much better than any made 
since, being of solid rubber and bouncing splendidly. 
They used to be for sale in apothecary shops and were 
ranged in pasteboard boxes in the shop windows. The 
balls were covered with a thin coating of different 
colors, which had the appearance of velvet wall paper. 
It soon wore off, however. 

About 1858 I had a very sad experience. One of 
my schoolmates at Miss Haughton's school had been a 
very dear friend. She was a most charming girl, 
Fanny Dumaresq, and we had been inseparable. Her 
family passed the summer at Swan Island, off the coast 
of Maine, and I had been invited to make them a visit, 
but was not allowed to accept. It seems that a cousin 
of Fanny's who was passing the day at the Island 
wished to go in bathing. Mrs. Dumaresq urged Fanny 
to go with her but Captain Dumaresq had told Fanny 
never to bathe at low tide as there were deep holes. 
Her mother thought she did not wish to go and was 
making excuses, so urged her and finally the two girls 
went. Fanny could swim; her cousin could not, and 
she soon went beyond her depth and screamed for help. 
Fanny tried to help her but was soon pulled under. 
The mother, hearing the cries, dropped the baby who 
had been in her lap and rushed to help. No other help 
was near and all three were drowned. After they were 
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recovered from the water Fanny opened her eyes, but 
was soon beyond help. Captain Dumaresq had been 
on a shooting excursion and was so much overcome by 
this horror that he became very depressed and was 
finally lost from the steamer between Fall River and 
New York. Had he beecn at home when the catas- 
trophe happened, he would have been able to revive her. 

Boston was then so small that we knew most of the 
people in society, and before I came out I had many a 
pleasant day skating at Jamaica Pond or wherever the 
ice was good — and in that way met many pleasant 
people. Mr. W. C. Otis, always so gay and lively, once 
introduced me to Fanny Carter, afterwards so well 
known as Mrs. Pierre Lorillard Ronalds. What a 
pretty creature she was, and a charming singer as well ! 
She lived in a little one-sided street between Mt. Vernon 
and Bowdoin Streets which has now disappeared and is 
covered by the extension to the State House. Her 
career abroad is well known. Boston was too dull for 
her. 

The doses of medicine we had to take in those days 
were dreadful, both in taste and size. A whole great 
spoonful of rhubarb and magnesia mixed into a paste 
which stuck to the roof of the mouth so that it seemed 
as if you would never get rid of the taste, tumblers full 
of Epsom salts, bitter and disgusting. I remember 
once being given six rhubarb pills enveloped in jelly or 
baked apple which of course disappeared at the first bite 
leaving the horrible taste still in your mouth and the 
pills still remaining to be swallowed. What would 
children of today think of such doses when all they 
have to take are tasteless little tablets which seem to be 
equally efficacious 1 I believe, however, the horror of 
castor oil is still in vogue and that was the worst of all. 
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My brother and sister both loved to go to auctions, 
and so did I. It was an inheritance, I think, from 
Grandpa Crowninshield. We especially liked those sales 
where old-fashioned furniture and Oriental rugs were 
offered. At Leonard's, in Bromfield Street, it was 
our special pleasure to attend. If my brother made a 
successful bid, Mr. Leonard would say, ''Sold to Mr. 
iShields."' If Mrs. Bradlee bought, he would say, 
''Sold to Mrs. B,'' but if all three of us were present 
and all bidding, he must have been puzzled, and when 
I had made the winning bid, he looked at me and said, 

"Sold to Mrs. Shields!'* Mrs. Charles Amory 

who was a frequent attendant, was called Mrs. Gray. 
Then there was also Mrs. Rudersdorf, who always 
brought her little black and tan dog, and who was often 
on hand. She once wrote to ask me the character of a 
maid who had lived with me, and her handwriting was 
most exquisite and regular. She was the mother of 
Richard Mansfield, so attractive as an actor. What 
a pleasure to see him as "Beau Brummel," and his de- 
lightful imitations of a 'cello, and, in fact, of a whole 
opera when he played "Prinz Karl." It was said he owed 
his start on the stage to Mr. Eben Jordan of Jordan & 
Marsh, as did also Lillian Norton, for whose musical 
education he paid or helped to pay. I have heard that 
she never forgot to be grateful and always sent Mr. 
Jordan opera tickets when she came to Boston. I was 
told that at one time both Lillian Norton and Richard 
Mansfield served in Jordan & Marsh's store. 

Mrs. Adair came to Riverside last year and called 
on me. I happened to be out at the time, so went to 
see her at the Inn and much enjoyed my visit. She 
was then 82 and almost blind, but still most attractive. 
She went from Riverside to a very large ranch she 
owned in Texas, near Amarillo, and from there ex- 
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pected to go to London. She died about a year later. 

The first elephant that came to this country was 
brought on the ship "America/* belonging to Grand- 
father Crowinshield. The Siamese twins, Chang and 
Eng, came in a ship belonging to my husband's father 
Captain Daniel C. Bacon, and they passed their first 
night in the woodshed of his house in Atkinson Street, 
Boston. Captain Bacon lived afterwards in the house 
in Tremont Street, corner of Temple Place, where my 
husband was born, and it is curious that after the 
death of Josiah Bradlee, who bought it from Captain 
Baxion, my sister Alice, who had married the grandson 
of Josiah Bradlee, came to live there, and her son, 
Frederick Josiah Bradlee, was born there also. 

When I was a child there used to be men pushing 
hand-carts about the streets, looking for jobs. Cabs 
were quite different from any you see now, having rail- 
ings around the top to carry baggage. When we 
travelled on the Eastern Railway we had to cross the 
ferry to East Boston and take the train there. There 
used to be a sign t)n the ferry building, "No Smoking 
nor boys," to which my father never failed to call my 
brother's attention, much to the latter's annoyance. 
When I was ten years old I was sent to Swampscott 
with the maids to prepare the house for the family. 
Girls were made useful in old times, but I liked the im- 
portance it gave me. We passed several summers at 
Swampscott, much enjoying the bathing and the deli- 
cious fresh fish on wWch we feasted. We used to go 
fishing from the Nipper Rocks, but I had no luck and 
much preferred going to the beach at low tide to watch 
the sea anemones, star fish and crabs in the little pools 
among the rocks. 

In Boston there was only one Chinaman to be seen 
about the streets, of whom I have read in the "Notes 
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and Queries'' in the Trarucript He was a tall, slender 
man with a few long hairs like a moustache at each cor- 
ner of his mouth, and worked in a tea shop in Wash- 
ington Street, between Summer and Franklin Streets. 
There was also one Jew, a thin old man with a close 
white beard who wore large, silver-bowed spectacles. 
His name was Aaron, and he was said to be a very 
worthy character. I think he worked for some small 
provision market. 

I often went to the Boston Athenaeum, as my father 
was one of the directors and we had season tickets. We 
were thrilled with the big painting by Allston of Bel- 
shazzar*s Feast. I wonder where it is now. What 
enormous noses the soothsayers in the front had and 
horrible great eyes! From our house in Somerset 
Street we often saw processions going by in Beacon 
Street and I remember once seeing Prince Napoleon 
pass in an open barouche with his wife Princess 
Clothilde. Quantities of ladies wore changeable silk 
dresses with Paisley or CameFs-hair shawls or scarfs. It 
was amusing to watch them and count the different 
combinations of colors that made the silks changeable. 
In walking out with Aunt Louisa we sometimes met 
Mr. W. H. Prescott, author of "The Conquest of 
Mexico," who had been an old beau of hers when she 
was a girl, in fact, I believe they would have been 
engaged, but that neither had the where-with-all to go 
to housekeeping. We were always told how one of 
Mr. Prescott's eyes had been put out by a crumb of 
bread, thrown in some college frolic, I believe. He 
had delightful, cordial manners and was very hand- 
some. His son William married my cousin, Augusta 
Peabody, Aunt Louisa's youngest daughter. 

About 1850 I made a very pleasant visit to cousin 
Augusta Prescott at Pepperell, at an old house which 
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had belonged to her husband's father, Mr. Prescott, the 
historian, as he was always called. Mr. Augustus Peir- 
kins and Mr. Amory Prescott were also staying there 
and I felt very grand to have two such grown-up beaux 
with whom to walk or to row on the little river Shaw- 
sheen. Mrs. Rowland Shaw and her boy Frank, and 
Miss Mary Ann Timmins, later Mrs. Martin Brimmer, 
were there also. I came out that winter and these kind 
ladies came to my "come out" party, in fact, they were 
all very nice to me. 

When Cousin Augusta was quite a young girl, she, 
with the help of several Peabody cousins, gave the 
opera of "Lucia," and 1 was allowed to go to one of 
the rehearsals which took place in the basement of their 
house in Pemberton Square. Cousin Ijizzie Loring 
I think, pla3''ed the accompaniments on the piano, and 
I well remember Mrs. William C. Endicott dressed as 
a man for an important part, also Miss Mary 
Peabody, afterwards Mrs. Knyvett Sears, in similar 
costume. Mr. W. C. Endicott was my father's cousin, 
and cousin also to his wife, who was Ellen Peabody. 
Mr. Endicott was Secretary of War under President 
Cleveland and their daughter Mary became the wife 
of Hon. Joseph Chamberlain and lived many years in 
Birmingham, England. Later she married Canon 
Carnegie of Westminister. 

Aunt Louisa's oldest daughter Lizzie was the first 
bom Putnam gi'andchild and was a great favorite of 
mine. She was the wife of "Cousin" William Loring 
and I often stayed at their beautiful place at Beverly, 
now called Prides Crossing, where their daughters are 
living today. 

I used often to stay at Beverly when a girl at my 
Aunt Bancroft's place, a very charming house now in 
the heart of Beverly town, about three hundred years 
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old» in which many of the ancient features still remain. 
It belonged to Mr. Bancroft, who inherited it from 
the Hale family which still gives its name to Hale 
Street in Beverly. Grandmother Putnam passed sum- 
mers there, and I became very fond of the old house 
which is still standing. When Hope Bancroft, my 
cousin Robert's daughter was married, in 1916, 
the reception was held at this house, and fortunately 
occurred when I was still in Boston so that I mudi 
enjoyed going to it and meeting many of the 
family whom I did not often see on account of 
being so much in California. Among them were 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Lowell, and Judge W. C. 
Loring whom I used to see as a child when I made 
visits to his mother, my dear cousin Lizzie, who was 
Aunt Louisa's daughter. His father, whom we always 
called Cousin William, was the stepson of my aunt 
Mary Ann, my mother's sister, who died long ago. 
When I stayed at their house at Prides Crossing I was 
never allowed to pick wild flowers along the beautiful 
avenue through the woods, but when I see it now I 
rejoice that it was forbidden, for ferns and many sorts 
of wild plants still grow there in great profusion, owing 
to this prohibition. On one of my visits to the Lorings, 
while bathing in the sea, a very pretty ring father had 
brought me from New York slipped off my finger into 
the water, and a long search failed to find it. It had 
a light blue enamel heart with a band of tiny diamonds 
across it, and was almost the only ring I owned, so I 
felt heart-broken at the loss. Cousin I^izzie was most 
sympathetic and gave me a lovely old-fashioned ring of 
her own, which hardly consoled me. 

When Father was in the Legislature he had become 
acquainted with the father of the Hunt boys from Brat- 
tleboro', and when Mr. Hunt died he left my father 
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guardian of these boys for a certain period. Mrs. 
Hunt, Jane and William came occasionally to our 
house. Such an interesting family they werel Mrs. 
Hunt fairly sparkled, she was so bright. My sister 
had a small porcelain vase made and decorated by Jane 
Hunt with her name, "Alice," on the tie of a bow knot 
which held garlands of flowers, now alas, broken. I 
met Richard Hunt in Newport long afterwards, a most 
brilliant and witty man and clever architect. The 
Hunts told such funny stories — one I remember of 
being sent by their father to collect a debt long due. 
The debtor tried to induce the first boy to leave, but he 
would not budge until another brother came to take 
his place. This game went on several times until at 
last in despair the debtor paid to get rid of them. 

My father belonged to the Massachusetts Humane 
Society for many years and after his death my brother 
joined it. Many Boston gentlemen were interested 
in it. The society was founded in 1786 and has given 
medals for acts of humanity, especially for saving life 
from drowning, and has established life saving stations 
on the coast where there were many wrecks. The 
members used to meet at the different houses for dinner 
and a business meeting preceded the meal. If there 
was a lady of the house she presided at one end of the 
table and sometimes the daughters of the house 
were permitted to appear also. I think I never 
went to a dinner but once, when I sat between Rev. Dr. 
Lothrop and Mr. William Amory. This was the year 
I came out. Captain Bennett Forbes was a prominent 
member of the society, and, in fact, all these gentlemen 
were friends and many of them relatives. There is an 
excellent photograph of the society taken in 1854 in 
which is Francis Bacon (my husband's uncle). Dr. J. 
Mason Warren (Aunt Annie's husband), my father, 
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F* B. CrownimhicM, and Dr. LoUirop and Hon. Sam- 
uel Hoaper» aD three great-grandf aUiers of Sam and 
Franeis Lothrop. 

What the steamer of the Savannah line ''City of 
Cohimbus" was wrecked off Gay Head, Martha's Vine- 
yard, the Indiana living there did good service in saving 
lives, and many thus lost their fishing boats. The 
society appointed my brother to go to the Vineyard 
and distrilHite mimey to these Indians, and my hushand 
went with him. After the distribution, my brother 
said he hoped the men were all satisfied, but if there was 
anycme who though he had not received anoug^ he 
wished he would stand up, upon whkh every Indian 
rosel These Indians are not full-blooded ones, but 
have mixed with n^roes and Portuguese. The society 
had not only sent money to them, but had in some cases 
given new boats to replace those lost. When my 
daufi^ter Alice was four years old she went one cold 
winter afternoon to the Public Grarden and somehow 
fell into one of those round pools. The nurse who was 
with her had the baby (Louis) in her arms and could 
not leave him, but screamed for help. Quite an elderly 
man jumped into the water and pulled Alice out. He 
was an invalid, and risked pneumonia, so was rewarded 
by the Humane Society with either a medal or a sum of 
money. 

There was always music going in our house and we 
all had lessons, my sister and I on the piano, and my 
brother on the 'cello. His first teacher was Wulf Fries, 
who afterwards taught my children, and who was always 
a friend of the family. After my brother graduated, he 
went abroad for two years and had lessons from Lind- 
ner, I think, and always kept up his music all his life. 

My father built his house on the last vacant lot in 
Pemberton Square. Our next neighbor was Mr. Joseph 
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Coolidge, such a very handsome man, with fine courtly 
manners; His wife was Miss Randolph of Virginia, 
niece of President JeflFerson. Mr. Coolidge used to 
invite young musicians to his house where they played 
much classical chamber music, and my mother and my 
sister and I were often asked to listen to it. Wulf and 
August Fries, Thomas Ryan and other members of 
the Mendelssohn Quintette Club came, and among 
others, Mr. B. J. Lang, and in that way we had great 
enjoyment and got quite a musical education, for which 
I have many times wished I could thank Mr. Coolidge 
sufficiently. He had a very fine old Stainer viola 
which after his death Mr. Jefferson Coolidge gave to 
my brother, B. W. C, who had an Amati violin and a 
Joseph Guarnerius 'cello and often had musical even- 
ings at his home. 

Besides our musical days at Mr. Coolidge's, we went 
often to Mrs. Thomas B. Curtis* {nSe Greenough), as 
she much enjoyed playing piano with Wulf Fries play- 
ing *cello. Miss Mary Bigelow, daughter of Dr. Jacob 
Bigelow, also asked us occasionally, and we were very 
glad to avail ourselves of such attractive invitations. 

When quite a child I used to go with Mother to the 
concerts of the Quintette Club, and I often went alone 
to the rehearsals which were given at a small ha]l in 
Phillips Place, leading from Tremont Row opposite 
the King's Chapel burying ground, now absorbed in 
Houghton and Dutton's. I can dimly remember that 
people used to look at me with surprise as I was so 
j'^oung to be going to classical concerts all alone. We 
also went to concerts of the old Musical Fund Society, 
which were given in the old Melodeon, where the Adams 
House now is. In those days the 'cellos and the double 
basses used to play in couples, each couple sharing one 
music stand. Mr. Tom Comer led the orchestra and 
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once I remember he came to the front of the stage and 
asked if Dr. So and So was in the house, and if he was, 
lie was sorry to say his house was on fire! After Mr. 
Comer, the orchestra was led by Mr. Greorge J. Webb. 

Later we had concerts by Julien's Orchestra from 
liondon, with solos by Bottesini on the double bass, and 
others, but with rather light music. Tbe Germania 
Orchestra was a great improvement, with Carl Berg- 
mann as leader; Schultze was first violin. Many silly 
girls fancied they were in love with him, but he was 
always dignified and modest and did not reciprocate. 
There were afternoon rehearsals which became much 
the fashion, and the tickets cost so little we were never 
stinted, and could go as often as we liked. Later the 
Harvard Musical Orchestra under Mr. Zerrahn still 
farther improved the programs and we became familiar 
with sjrmphonies of Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Men- 
delssohn, Schubert and Schumann. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra overpowered the 
Harvard Musical and I went to the first concert led bv 
Georg Henschel, but never felt quite the same interest 
I had in the old struggling days. 

I wish I had not destroyed a collection of programs 
I had kept ever since I was about ten years old, they 
would be so interesting today. Programs of operas 
with Sontag at the Howard Athenaeum, with Grisi and 
Mario at the Boston Theatre, Rubinstein at the old 
Music Hall, Adelina Patti at ten years of age singing 
"Ah non giunge" from Sonambula, Tom Thumb at 
the Boston Museum, and many others both musical 
and theatrical. We used to save up our money and 
buy admission tickets to tlie Museum which cost twenty- 
five cents, and wait there for what seemed hours, until 
the doors were open Saturday afternoons, when, headed 
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by a tall cousin, we rushed up to the gallery hoping to 
get front seats. 

There were often fairy plays in which Adelaide 
Phillips took party dances in between two farces or 
before a long play in which Miss Arvilla and Miss 
Gazinski were the stars, and occasionally there was a 
song. Warren's benefit was always delightful when 
there were four or five farces given. Later I much 
enjoyed the Museum Stock Company, of which Annie 
Clark, Charles Barron and Mrs. Vincent were mem- 
bers. All the old wax-works that used to frighten me 
so when a child have disappeared — ^the murder of Miss 
McCrea by the Indians was a horror, and so were the 
scenes describing the wickedness of drink. 

We became familiar with many actors and actresses 
and it was quite an excitement to meet William Warren 
in Tremont Row on my way to school in what is now 
the Shuman building at the comer of Summer Street. 
There were three very stout men often to be seen in 
Tremont Row, Dr. Greenwood, Mr: Tilden and Cap- 
tain Murdock (of the "Ocean Monarch") who sent us 
Havana oranges. I can't think of Tremont Row with- 
out remembering Mrs. Mayer's confectionery and Mr, 
Papanti's dancing school. The latter came from Italy 
meaning to play the cornet and give concerts, but some- 
how started the dancing school which was so successful 
for many long years. He had most courteous manners 
and was very graceful. We used to dance certain steps, 
and the gavotte, quadrille, the redowa, polka redowa, 
and schottische, ending up usually with the "marching" 
cotiUion. Later we had the galop, and by the time my 
children were of an age to go to dancing school, there 
•v^as the Portland Fancy, and then the German. By 
this time Mr. Papanti was an old man, and his son 
assisted him, and finally young Papanti, as we always 
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called him, took charge of the school. The hall was 
often used for private baUs as well as for the assemblies, 
and we all felt sorry when it was no longer in service. 
The floor was perfect for dancing, and it was said to 
have had springs under it — I wonder if that were 
possible? 

We lived in Pemberton Square until I was married 
in 1860, and by that time some of the houses had begun 
to be made into offices, so that soon our house was given 
up, and Father bought No. 218 Beacon Street. Pem- 
berton Square was a most interesting place and many 
of our friends lived there. At the northern comer 
where the Square goes down to Tremont Street, lived 
Mrs. Arnold Welles, one of the family who gave its 
name to Wellesley, afterwards the second wife of Mr. 
Robert C. Winthjrop, and the Winthrops lived there 
after this marriage. The next house, which had two 
front doors, was Mr. George B. Emerson's, and the 
second door led to his famous school, which was in the 
upper story. No. 8 was my aunt, Mrs. Augustus Pea- 
body's; No. 4, Uncle John Putnam's; No. 5, first 
occupied by Mrs. Wiggin, afterwards by the Sheltons 
with a large family, ten children ; Mrs. Grorham Brooks 
with her two sons Uyed at No. 6 ; the John A. Lowells 
at No. 7, a fine large house with garden at one side, 
wliich still stands at the head of the Square; Mr. Eben- 
ezer Francis lived at No. 8; the Nathaniel Bowditch 
family, at No. 9; Mr. R. M. Mason at No. 10; F. B. 
Crowninshield at No. 11, and Mr. Joseph Coolidge at 
No. 12. Mr. Amos Lawrence, Uncle Sam Putnam, Mr. 
J. S. Morgan (father of J. P. Morgan) , Dr. Hayward, 
and Mr. B. R. Gould lived in that row, also at one time 
Dr. Shattuck, and at the end was Mr. Bourne, who 
married Mrs. Thomdike. She had several lively 
daughters, Mrs. Rice, Mrs. Richard Parker, and two 
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older sisters, one of whom was Countess Sartigues, and 
the other Countess Banuelos. On the upper side of 
the Square lived the William Grays, a very large family 
whose mother wa:s sister to Mr. Qharles G. Loring, who 
married Aunt Mary Ann Putnam. The oldest son 
of the Gray family was supposed to domineer over my 
brother B. W. C., and Father never lost an opportunity 
of teasing poor Ben about it. ^'I suppose Bill Gray 
will not let you do it," he used to say, or "Bill Gray 
boasts that his clothes are better than yours," etc., or 
perhaps, "Bill Gray thinks he knows more than I do." 

Starting from the opposite side of the street leading 
to Tremont Row was the Missionary House, Mrs. 
Sigoumey^s, a family of Crocketts, and just at the turn 
Mr. Ben Adams, sometimes nicknamed "Abou Ben 
Adhem," whose daughters were Mrs. George Oxnard, 
Mrs. S. H. Russell, and Miss Fanny Adams, who be- 
came the first wife of Mr. R. Q. Winthrop, Jr., a very 
fascinating woman who had been a great belle. Going 
up the hill was the house of the Goddard family, Henry 
Allen's, and the William Sohier's, afterwards the James 
Lodge's. We knew almost everyone in the Square, 
and it was a pleasant place for cluldren to play. The 
Court House seems to crowd and over-power it greatly. 
I watched those three elm trees in the little park come 
into leaf spring after spring, and hated to have them 
cut down when the Court House was built. 

One year when I was about foiurteen, my brother was 
at Harvard when smallpox broke out there, and he 
had to come home. Everyone in the house was vac- 
cinated, but my mother and I had varioloid, without 
the eruption, fortunately. We felt we had had a good 
share of the disease, which caused a dreadful head and 
back ache. I had leeches on my head, I remember, 
which was a remedy often prescribed in those days for 
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various ills. An old Miss Holt used to bring them in 
a round wooden box that was filled with moist clay; 
the leeches were then put into a small wide-mouthed 
bottle and applied. I was always afraid they would 
crawl down my back inside of my dress, but they never 
did. The woman who brought tiie leeches was a small 
Irish woman, not young, but she had wonderful light 
golden hair. I am sure some of my contemporaries 
will remember her. 

Grandfather Crowninshield always passed the sum- 
mers at Nahant where he had a house directly on the 
sea. From our house at Swampscott we used to drive 
to Nahant occasionally and later went there every sum- 
mer. The place looked very different then from what 
it does now. The only trees were a sort of poplar 
called Balm of Gilead, that had many suckers coming 
up around the main trunk and a shower of fluffy-look- 
ing flowers that made a very untidjy yard. We used 
to go to the hotel frequently, in the day time to bowl, 
and in the evenings for dances. I used often to see 
Miss Martha Chadwick, afterwards Mrs. Braggiotti, 
at whose house there was always music. We went 
occasionally to sail in Gardiner Hammond's yacht 
"Volante," and in the "Una" which belonged to a com- 
pany of Bostonians, in fact, it was in those days that 
Nahant got its name of "Cold Roast Boston," given 
it by Mr. Tom Appleton. Cabot Lodge at Nahant 
was rather a naughty small boy, but a leader among 
his pla3rmates, as he is a power and leader among his 
associates to-day. 

My mother joined with other ladies a musical club, 
which met in the different houses where delightful 
classical chamber music was played by professionals. 
I remember Mrs. Julia Ward Howe being one of the 
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ladies of this club, which was later followed by the 
Beethoven Club, and was in vogue several years. 

About 1866 or 57 we had some private theatricals at 
No. 11 Pemberton Square. My brother (B. W. C.) 
was of the Harvard class of 1858 and manv of the class 
belonging in Boston were friends of his and were often 
at our house. I particularly remember Nick Ander- 
son of Cincinnati, Louis Cabot, Henry Adams, Rooney 
Lee, a son of General Robert E. Lee, Daniel Payne 
and Hollis Hunnewell. We gave "Poor Pillicoddy" 
and "Popping the Question." Payne acted in the first, 
and it will perhaps surprise some of the readers of the 
"Education of Henry Adams" to know that he took 
the part of Captain 0*Scuttle in "Pillicoddy." As we 
knew Adams so well in those days, our surprise at the 
"Education" was perhaps even greater. In the other 
play. General C. G. Loring took the principal part and 
the rest were taken by different members of the family. 
I still have the program of the entertainment, which 
must have been a rather primitive affair, though very 
important to us. 

As so many of the Class of '58 were our friends, we 
often went to Cambridge when annual parts were given 
out. I think this was done in May, and on one occasion 
I remember sitting in a pew in the church where parts 
were given, in the midst of the Adams family, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. F. Adams, with John and Charles just 
in front of us. 

The choice of "Crimson" for the Harvard color came 
about in this way: When it was decided that colored 
handkerchiefs should be worn on their heads by the 
Harvard crew of 1858, my brother took my sister Alice 
(Mrs. Bradlee) to Hovey*s, where they found some 
bright crimson ones which seemed very suitable, and 
brought them home. I remember seeing them — ^they 
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were of rather heavy, real China silk, and had borders 
of heavier silk threads of the same color. Later, when 
new ones were required, somebody bought magenta- 
colored handkercliiefs, whence the name of "^Magenta" 
as the college color came, but this was corrected by my 
brother in an article he wrote about the crew in the 
Harvard book, and I can testify that the original color 
was by no means magenta, but a true '^Crimson." 

Of course we went to .Class Day, 1858, and danced 
on the green which was none too easy, but considered 
very important. We were staying at the house of 
!Cousin tfane and Professor Asa Gray at the Botanic 
Garden. Exercises at the tree were then in vogue, and 
Mr. Hunnewell sent flowers for the garlands from his 
beautiful place at Wellesley. My sister and I made 
them up into small bouquets and these into long gar- 
lands, which were fastened around the trunk of the tree 
so high up that the seniors had to climb up on each 
other's shoulders to reach them. It was quite an excit- 
ing sight to see the men struggling to secure some of 
the flowers. In Cambridge we once stayed with Mrs. 
Jared Sparks, who was a cousin of my father's, and had 
been a beauty when young. Mr. Sparks, a very digni- 
fied gentleman, had been president of Harvard. He 
wrote many biographies and his "'Life of Washington'' 
I was told was not considered reliable, as he was too 
polite and kind to say anything rude of his subject I 
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IV. Travels in Eubope. 

I WAS married at King's Chapel, October 8th, 1860. 
We used to go to the old West Church in Cam- 
bridge Street when Rev. Francis Lowell was min- 
ister, and always were willing to listen to his sermons, 
but when the Rev. Cyrus Bartol, his assistant, preached, 
we could not understand him, and were allowed to read 
books during the sermon. So when I was discussing who 
should be the officiating clergyman at my wedding, we 
decided on asking the Rev. Mr. Mountford to perform 
the ceremony. Then it was discovered that the marriage 
would not be legal, as he had no parish at the time, so 
that after aU Mr. Bartol pronounced the important 
words and Mr. Mountford did the rest. I believe my 
marriage was one of the first to have a long notice in the 
newspapers. This appeared in the Daily Atlas and 
Bee, now long out of date, and the bridal couple was 
described as the ''felicitous unit," a name which stuck 
to us for some years afterwards. At this time ''Bell 
and Everett" were candidates for President and Vice 
President, against Lincoln as President and there were 
torchlight processions in their interest which I remem- 
ber seeing from the house on Pemberton Square. 

Rev. Mr. Mountford, a Unitarian clergyman and 
a spiritualist, was a most patient and devoted husband, 
but his wife must have been very trying and made a 
sort of slave of him, waking him up in the night when 
she could not sleep, and making him read to her for 
hours. She was very extravagant and could never 
understand why she was not very rich. My father used 
to take care of her property, but found it impossible to 
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persuade her to live within her income. She became 
angry and threatened to take it to another trustee. As 
it was a labor of love, Father did not oppose this, and 
a new trustee being found, he made away with a large 
part of her fortune. Then my brother, B. W. Crownin- 
shield, and George Mifflin managed to scrape together 
what was left into an annuity and they persuaded 
Aunty to live more simply and to arrange a friendly 
family auction to M'hich we all went, and bought some 
of the pictures, silver, jewelry and laces of which she 
had large quantities, making quite a handsome sum for 
her. I used to go to see her at a boarding house which 
was afterwards torn down to make room for the 
Bellevue Hotel, opposite the Athenaeum. She seemed 
fairly contented and always pleased to see me. She 
passed her summers at Nahant and died there. 

We sailed on our wedding trip for Liverpool, on a 
very small side-wheeled steamboat called the ''Canada,'' 
Capt. James Anderson, who afterwards laid the first 
Atlantic cable as master of the "Great Eastern." I was 
terribly seasick and also much frightened at the enor- 
mous waves. . We met with heavy weather, but after a 
voyage of fourteen days landed safely in Liverpool. 
After going to Chester, Edinboro and York, we went to 
London, where we stopped at Maurigy's Hotel in Re- 
gent Street, and, after the usual sight-seeing, went over 
to Paris to a charming little suite of rooms in the Hotel 
du Rhin on the corner of Place Vendome and Rue Cas- 
tiglione. There were several acquaintances in the hotel, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Appleton and Miss Martha Chad- 
wick, and others in different parts of the city, H. H. 
Richardson, Theodore Chase, and my future brother-in- 
law, Joe Bradlee, Dr. Mifflin, Greorge Sohier, and above 
all, Mr. Tom Appleton, whom I saw often. We had 
many a pleasant dinner at the Caf6 Voisin, Cafe 
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Anglais and other restaurants, and evenings at the 
theatre and opera. My cousin, Mary Warren, (Mrs. 
Sam Hammond) suggested I should take painting les- 
sons, wliich I did and very much enjoyed, and every- 
one encouraged me. Dr. Mifflin often went about with 
us, and at one restaurant we had a funny experience. 
We had ordered poulet aux truffes, but by some mistake 
the waiter brought us a poulet truffS, quite a different 
dish, which had evidently been on hand several days 
or perhaps weeks, and Dr. Mifflin said it was spoiled. 
He complained to the waiter, who at last said we 
could pay what we chose. Dr. Mifflin's French was 
not very fluent, so he said, "very well, then," ''rien du 
tout," with the usual English pronunciation of "Hen** 
(reang). Dr. Mifflin took me to call at the U. S. 
Legation in Paris where he introduced me to 
Madame Patterson Bonaparte, then a very old lady 
with few traces of her former beauty. I well recollect 
what I wore on this occasion, rather a contrast to the 
present fashions. I was then eighteen years old and 
was arraj^ed in a black silk dress with appliquis of black 
velvet, a long, heavy, black cameFs-hair shawl with very 
wide border, and a bonnet of quilted blue silk with black 
lace trinuning, a hoop skirt, of course, called a "floating 
belle," but having an elastic which held it in place and 
prevented floating, and my skirts touched the ground. 
The "pantalettes" which appear in the modern repro- 
ductions of that period were never worn by grown 
people. Children of eight or ten years of age wore 
them several years previous, but grown people, never; 
indeed, in 1860, the feet scarcely showed, though we all 
wore very neat French kid boots with patent leather 
tips and low heels, lacing up on the side. 

In Paris I met a Swedish lady, wife of a Frenchman, 
Du Berthier, who had some position at coiu't under 
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Napoleon III. She had met my brother in Switzer- 
land the year before and wished to see me, as she said 
our family was undoubtedly Swedish and that there 
were people of the name still living in Sweden. When 
we met 'she said it was sufficient to look at me to see that 
I was a Swede. She invited me to come to her evening 
receptions, and I wished to go, until Mr. Theodore 
Chase told me such occasions were awful, all the men 
staying on one side of the room and all the women on 
the other. 

I wished very much to go to Court, but my husband 
refused entirely. We dined out occasionally, however. 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Brooks were very kind in inviting 
us and it was at their apartment we met Captain James 
Palmer of Philadelphia and of the U. S. Ship ''Iro- 
quois,'* who was always very nice to me. Mr. Tom 
Appleton and his cousin, Mr. Charles H. Appleton, 
often went with me to Bourgeois' porcelain shop in the 
Rue St. Honore, where we were having made a large 
dinner set and some odd pieces, and they gave me much 
good advice on the subject. 

Madame Du Berthier had invited us to go to a Vente 
de Charite, where she had a table. This was held at the 
very interesting Hotel Lambert — called also the Hotel 
Czartorisky — ^in Rue St. Louis en Tile, not far from 
Notre Dame. We saw many interesting personages 
there; the daughter of the Queen of Spain was one I 
remember. We left Paris in January, going to Mar- 
seilles by train and on to Genoa by the Corniche road 
in a diligence. A diligence is a sort of magnified stage 
coach; the interior exactly like it, but in front there wfts 
a coupe containing three seats, and directly over this 
the banquette, of about the same capacity, one seat 
t>f which was for the driver. Behind the interior was 
another compartment with several seats. It had a 
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name, too, which I forget. All these seats were most 
uncomfortable, so that it was almost impossible to sleep 
when the vehicle travelled at night as it usually did. 
Stops were few, and unless you carried your own food, 
you went without. We stopped at Nice a few days. 
At Genoa we took passage on one of the Messageries 
Imp^riales steamers for Civita Vecchia, and then went 
by train to Rome. 

Mr. Appleton had very kindly written to his friends, 
the Storys, in Rome, that I was going there, and in- 
structed me of the custom abroad of the visitor making 
the first call, so we went to the Barberini palace where 
the Storys had a large apartment on the top floor, and I 
was most kindly received. Mr. Story met us one day in 
his studio where we saw the models of his statues which 
were so much admired in those days. He and Mrs. 
Story were charming hosts. I had been at school in 
Boston with their daughter, Edith Story, but think she 
had married before this time. I remember walking out 
with her once at recess in Boston and we met her father 
walking with a tall man wearing spectacles. They 
stopped to speak to us — and the tall man was Thack- 
eray, then giving his famous lectures on the "'Four 
Greorges," in Boston. I suppose I was about twelve 
years old, but had read Pendennis and was awed to see 
the author of that wonderful book. In the lower part 
of the Barberini palace is the well-known portrait of 
Beatrice Cenci wluch we did not fail to see, and I still 
have a photograph of it taken directly from the picture, 
an unusual arrangement in 1860 when such pictures 
were usually made from engravings. 

In Florence we received invitations from the bankers 
to a grand ball at the UfBzi palace. I wished much to 
go, but my husband would not listen to such a proposi- 
tion. I had my wedding dress in my trunk which 
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Mould have been suitable to wear and a description of 
it may be interesting. It was of white satin, the mate- 
rial bought at McCreery's in New York and was made 
by Virf olet. It was, of course, worn over a hoop skirt, 
and the waist, cut low and with wide sleeves to the 
elbow and with a sash, was trimmed with passementerie 
and mecUin lace. The people at Virf olet*s thought me 
too young to marry, as no doubt I was, but were some- 
what reassured when they were shown my '^futur^* wait- 
ing for me outside, while I was trying on. We had 
a very pleasant time in Rome, where we stayed at the 
Hotel de. Londres on the Piazza di Spagna. Many 
Bostonians and relations were staying in the hotel as 
well as many English, but I wish we had also met some 
Italians or French to give local color. Rome was 
occupied at that time by French troops who were 
evident everywhere. 

We went then to Naples via Cjvita Vecchia in a 
Messageries Imp^riales boat, and after interesting trips 
to Sorrento, Portici, Paestum and half way up Vesu- 
vius, to the hermitage, where I waited while my husband 
completed the trip, we went one Sunday for service on 
board the '"Iroquois," invited by Captain Palmer, then 
back to Rome by Vetturino, and passed through the 
country where the famous battles of Garibaldi had been 
fought. We passed one night in a very primitive inn 
in which were many Italian soldiers, near to Graeta, and 
were relieved to get back safe to Rome. On the way 
to Paestum, just a few days before we were there, an 
American party had been attacked by bandits and 
robbed. There were "Fra Diavolos" everywhere. 

Holy Week we were in Rome, then went by sea to 
Genoa, and then to Milan, where we much enjoyed 
seeing Mr. and Mrs. George Timmins of Boston, who 
were most hospitable and kind. Mrs. Timmins being 
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Italian, could speak no English, but she and I were 
about equal on Frendi, and much enjoyed playing four 
hand music on the piano. She surprised us by turning 
to my husband at the dinner table and saying with a 
strong Italian accent, "Would you laike some cheese?" 
the only English plu*ase she knew. From Milan we 
went to Venice, very gloomy under Austrian rule, then 
back to Verona, Genoa and to Turin, Basle and back 
to Paris, this time to the Hotel des Deux Mondes, then 
on one of the little side streets out by the Opera. 

By this time the news of Fort Sumter had reached 
Paris, and all Americans were drawn towards home. 
We sailed from Liverpool on the "Arabia," much 
larger and more comfortable than the "Canada." 
William Bacon was also a passenger, and among others 
Mr. Lothrop Motley came and spoke to me as a friend 
of Father's. I was quite seasick. 

And now in Boston nothing was heard but war. My 
brother (B. W. C.) enlisted in the 1st Massachusetts 
Cavalry, in which he served all through the war. Peace- 
able Pemberton Square became a training ground for 
recruits, many of our friends enlisted, and many paid 
for substitutes. We passed the summer at Ann John- 
son's boarding-house at Nahant, where my family also 
were staying. Mr. and Mrs. Henry Sturgis were there, 
too, and were very pleasant companions. Several stren- 
uous years followed. 
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V, Newport, Brookune and Barnstable. 

OUR next summer was spent at Newport in a cot- 
tage belonging to the Charles Kuhns and later 
in a cottage on Kay Street. Mrs. Kuhn was 
Louisa Adams, daughter of Charles Francis Adams and 
sister of John, Charles and Henry Adams, and was so 
brilliant and attractive that she was quite a contrast to 
her brothers, Charles and Henry, and seemed to possess 
all the amenities which they lacked. I saw her often 
at Newport. My next-door neighbors there were the 
family of ".Commodore". Edgar whose beautiful wife 
was so kind to me that X kept up my friendship with her 
for many years, when we met after a long interval in 
California. Mrs. Edgar was the sister of Mr. F. W. 
Rhinelander, and was also sister-in-law of Mrs. New- 
bold Edgar, afterwards Mrs. Bonaparte. 

Afterwards we bought the Ashurst cottage on 
Bellevue Avenue and Webster Street, but were only 
there one season, when we bought a vacant lot on 
Bellevue Avenue where we built a house, of which John 
Stiu*gis was the architect. This house was afterwards 
torn down and the Villa Rosa belonging to Mr. E. 
Rollins Morse built on the lot, wliich he had enlarged 
by buying adjacent lots. My sister paid us visits and 
had many young people calling on her. Opposite us 
lived the Whitwells, and the Henry Sigoumeys, who 
were afterwards lost at sea on the steamship "Ville du 
Havre." Our house costing much more than the 
estimated price, we sold it and went to live at what is 
now the Country Club in Brookline, which my husband's 
father had bought from the Stock Farm company of 
which he was a member. It was so very inaccessible 
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no railroad to Boston within two miles — ^that it was 
impossible to get any servants to live there, so at last 
we disposed of it to the Comitry Club and went to live 
in Boston. When living at Brookline we had no very 
near neighbors, but saw much of the Bowditches, who 
lived at the head of Walnut Street. Miss Mary Bow- 
ditch was always most kind as well as most amusing. 
She afterwards married WiUiam C. Rogers of Salem, 
who was my second cousin, but died within a year or 
two at Madeira. Mrs. James Codman of Brookline 
was an old schoolmate of mine and a neighbor at Brook- 
line with whom I am still intimate and fond to this day. 
We were mere children when we first went to school 
together, seven or eight years old probably. Such a 
long friendship is a great blessing and a great comfort 
which I much appreciate. 

When living in Brookline I passed most of my time 
frequenting intelligence offices in search of servants, 
and had many strange experiences. One night my 
husband, having gone to visit a friend in West Rox- 
biu*}% as he told me, returned late, after twelve I think 
it was, and waked me to ask if the spare room bed was 
made. It was not, and I at once got it ready, wonder- 
ing who was to occupy it, but I asked no questions. 
Next morning it appeared that the visitor was a detec- 
tive and that he had succeeded in arresting a man who 
had written threatening to bum our house unless money 
was placed under a stone at a certain comer that he 
indicated. We felt we were very lucky to secure such 
a dangerous man, but when he was tried in court, he 
managed to secure witnesses to his good character, and 
so escaped. I afterwards heard through a nurse who 
had been with my sister, that this man, who had come 
from the same town in which she lived in Nova Scotia, 
was well known to be quite unreliable and dishonest. 
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When William Bacon's wife, who was Minnie Low, 
died, her two boys. Bob and Willie, stayed often at our 
house. Bob was then a very sweet boy and they were 
both very handsome. Bob, for several years, came and 
made long visits at Mattapoisett, and my children were 
very fond of him. I have hardly seen him since those 
days as he lived in New York after his marriage and 
was seldom in Boston, and though William Bacon was 
living in Boston, from having been intimate, we some- 
how never met. There is a story that many years ago 
the four Bacon brothers met on the Fall River boat on 
the way to New York, and neither one knew of any of 
the others going there. Eben we saw often, and much 
enjoyed his annual visits to Mattapoisett, when we met 
on the common ground of love of gardens, a very strong 
bond. 

^Vhen Uncle Frank Bacon went for summers to the 
old house at Barnstable, I often stayed there, and am 
so fond of the place today that I much regret not being 
able to go there every summer as I should like to do. 
The place now belongs to Robert Bacon's heirs. He 
had owned it for several years before he died, but hardly 
ever went there. There were six hundred acres of land 
originally. There had been a very large old-fashioned 
house, but when Captain D. C. Bacon had made quite 
a fortune going to sea, he thought his step-mother ought 
to have a better house, so with great difficulty the fine 
old house was pulled down and a new one built, now 
nearly a hundred years old. An ell to the original house 
is still standing on a tot on the way to Yarmouth, 
but all that the family has belonging to the old house 
are a very few pieces of old furniture, and a very large 
key of the front door. I have an old desk with a secret 
compaiftment, of dark walnut wood, which came from 
the old Barnstable house. Unde Frank Bacon and 
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Aunt Eliza, daughter of Bishop Dehon, entertained 
much company at Barnstable. Especially at the time 
of the annual County Fair the house was crowded full 
and lunch for many always provided. There were 
horse races, as well as the usual exhibits of cattle and 
poultry, flowers, cakes and preserves, braided rugs, and 
mats made of rope, and endless bed spreads and awful 
pictures. Fair week was a great time and finished with 
a ball, where some of the old country dances were still 
danced, and often the Grovemor and his aides attended. 

My husband's mother's name was Gorham, and Mrs. 
Grorham Brooks was her niece. She had been Ellen 
Shepherd, and her mother dying when she was quite 
young, Mrs. Bacon gave her devoted care, even going to 
live in Salem for awhile before her own marriage to be 
near the school which cousin Ellen was attending. 
Rezin D. Shepherd — friend of Judah Touro who gave / it ^*-*j 
the Jewish cemetery to Newport, R. I. — ^her father, ' 

came from Shepherdstown in Virginia, not far from 
Harper's Ferry. The Grorhams are descendants of 
John Rowland, who came over in the Mayflower. 

Ellen Bacon, my husband's sister, named for her 
cousin Ellen Brooks, was killed in a dreadful railroad 
accident at Norwalk in Connecticut, when, a drawbridge 
having been left open, half of a train to New York 
went down into the river and many passengers were 
drowned. This happened several years before my 
marriage, so that I never knew her, and her father had 
also died about 1856. Her mother, whose 
name was Desire Grorham, died many years ago. I 
suppose it was on account of her death that .Captain 
Bacon went to live at Jamaica Plain, in the house where 
his granddaughter. Miss Ellen Shepherd Bacon, still 
lives. 
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I had made so many pleasant acquaintances in New- 
port that I was very sorry to leave the place. We saw 
much of the Rhinelander family, the William Edgars, 
the John Powels, Dr. and Mrs. Austin Sands and many 
others. Mr. Tom Appleton invited us to pay him a 
visit after we had left Newport when he was still living 
there, but we could not arrange it, and I shall never 
forget the kindness of Mrs. John N. A. Griswold, who 
once urged us to pass a whole winter at her house. 
Mrs. Griswold we had met in Rome, where she and I 
were both on our wedding journey. She will be re- 
membered as Miss Janie Emmett, and was related to 
Robert Emmett. Later she passed a winter in Boston 
and, of course, I saw much of her there, and much re- 
gretted that she remained only one winter as I never 
saw her afterwards. My husband had met Mr. Gris- 
wold long before in China. Also at Newport I had had 
much pleasure in making the acquaintance of Schuyler 
Crowninshield who was then at the Naval Academy, 
which had been moved from Annapolis during the war. 
He was a second cousin. 

One evening at Newport we went to take tea at Mrs. 
Burns' house. The John Powels were also there. 
Mrs. Bums was a wonderful housekeeper and every 
thing about the house was exquisite. The dining table 
was of rosewood and highly polished, but when we sat 
down at it I at once noticed there were no napkins 
or doilies in sight except some very small thin round 
ones under the plates. I looked to see if I had been for- 
gotten and if anyone else had a napkin, but no one had, 
and I was just starting to take the under doily out when 
I caught Mr. Powel's eye which had a very illuminating 
expression, and I desisted and used my handkerchief 
instead. After tea he told me that it was not expected 
that the under plate doilies should be touched, as they 
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were so placed to avoid scratching the sacred rosewood 
tablet Mrs. Bums, he said, loved to go to other peo- 
ple's houses where she could ^'lie on a sofa and put her 
feet up," which she never dared do in her own house. 
When I saw her in Paris in 1887, she told me that her 
greatest pleasure in life had been to have her house 
kept better than anyone else's and she surely succeeded. 
Her house was exquisitely neat. Mrs. Sidney Brooks 
was a Miss Dehon and sister of my husband's Unde 
Frank Bacon's wife. The Brooks' had no children, 
and entertained much company. They lived in the 
stone house opposite the Ocean House at Newport 
afterwards occupied by James Grordon Bennett of the 
New York Herald. Griswold Gray, whom we often 
saw, was a nephew of Mr. John N. A. Griswold, and 
my husband had known him also in China. Mr. Gray 
always drove a four-in-hand and took out some pretty 
girl. He had a very large book of photographs of his 
friends, principally pretty girls, too. Mrs. Ronalds 
was at Newport surrounded by admirers. Mrs. Paran 
Stevens and her sister were also there, and Mrs. Monty 
Ritchie, the beautiful Cornelia Wadsworth, afterwards 
so well known in London as Mrs. Adair. Newport 
was very gay. Mr. Bacon had sailed around the world 
in his father's ship "Gamecock," one of the fast clippers 
of that day, 1856, and had been much interested in see- 
ing San Francisco, so that when we thought of passing 
a winter away from Boston, in 1884, the idea of re- 
visiting California appealed to him and accounted for 
our frequent visits, and for my living here today. 

At Newport we went often to the Ocean House in 
the evenings and, as I made acquaintances, went some- 
what into society. I remember once dining at Mr. 
George Bancroft's, who was always attentive to young 
women, especially if they were pretty. We had been 
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talkiiig about some piece of music, I think it was, and I 
sat down at the piano and played it, upon which he told 
me I was his beau-ideal of a womanl As he was then 
sixty years old at least, I was not embarrassed. Miss 
Helen Russell was one of his favorites, and once she 
was addressing him as *'Mr. Bancroft," upon whidi he 
leaned forward, and said, "'Oh, call me Greorge!" which 
I bdieve she did. 

Mrs. Burns at one time lived in Boston, when her 
two sons were at Harvard. She used to drive me on 
the Avenue in her little pony cart, and at parties I often 
danced with Willy Bums, her son, whom I tried to see 
in Paris in 1887* Mrs. Bums was living in the Champs 
Elys6es, and I was delighted to. see her, but I unfortu- 
nately missed Mr. Bums who called several times. The 
other son had married Mary Morgan, daughter of J. 
S. Morgan, who was an old playmate of mine when we 
both lived in Pemberton Square. Griswold Gray and 
Peter Marie were old friends of my sister's; the latter 
used to come to see me when he came to Boston. 

Mr. Tom Appleton wrote a very pretty poem about 
the '"Belle of Newport," which he copied for me, and 
which I will give here. He said it was named '"To 
Her," so that no one should know exactly whom it was 
meant for, to avoid jealousy 1 Mr. Appleton used to 
say his poetry was quite as good as Longfellow's, whose 
brother-in-law he was. Who shall judge? 



TOHBB. 

''The circle of the glimmering sea 
Ib round her like a ring of light. 
And all things beautiful that be, 
Enhance their beauty in her sight. 
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'The ball-room mirror sees her pass 
Enchanted with the vision fair; 
The sea-beach smooths its foam to glass 
The charms which dip their freshness there. 

''No colored waiter can withstand 

Her look when she appeals for toast. 
The ardor of that sable band 
Disputes which one shall help her most. 

"Spread in a morning deshabille 
On sofas ringed around with beaus. 
She flirts with such consummate skill 
That jealous Cupid breaks his bow. 

"The Gorso sends one flashing smile 

At her behind the glossy bays. 
And dandies lengthened many a mile 
Lift hats whose silence still is praise. 

"At midnight an Aurora sent 
Prom Paris here by Victorine, 
She blinds the ballroom's firmament, 
A glory but in August seen. 

"Astronomers in patent leather 

Watch the bright stranger with wild eyes, 
Prognosticating change of weather 
In every beam that from her flies. 

• 

"Her room, the nest of this enchanter. 
Seems a cocoon, from which she spins 
Herself in many shapes instanter. 
And all to snare us for our sins. 

"Then, goodbye, Newport's maddening siren. 
In vain this pencil shames with praise 
Her whom alone the muse of Byron 
Gould fitly sing in deathless lays T 

— T. G. Applbton, Sept 10th. 
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VI. Abt, Music and Social Clubs. 

IF I seem to pass lightly over the Civil War it was 
because much trouble came to me at that time, and 
also because so much has been Mrritten about it. My 
brother wrote a book about his regiment, ''First Massa- 
chusetts Cavalry in the War." We passed one winter 
at No. 129 Beacon Street, then two winters at the old 
Tremont House in Boston, and then went to Brookline. 

Father had meanwhile bought Peach's Point at 
Marblehead and built a house there where he so much 
enjoyed sitting on his piazza and looking at the in- 
comparable view, with all the beautiful islands and 
passing yachts and steamers. 

I was then living in Boston at No. 276 Beacon 
Street, a house we built and soon left, as it was over- 
powered by the two enormous houses next door whose 
high, steep roofs made all our chimneys smoke. While 
living at this house, Alice, then five years old, had 
been chilled from sliding on a frozen pool in a vacant 
lot on a very cold day, and was extremely feverish 
afterwards, so the doctors were puzzled to know the 
cause of it. At last they suspected rheumatism, and 
gave her the newly discovered remedy — salicylic acid, 
with wonderful success. Her case was one of the first 
to be so treated and an account of it was printed in the 
Medical Journal of the day, much to her pride and 
delight. Meantime the children were growing up and 
much enjoyed their music and dancing. We had an 
old Steinway square piano in a sort of plasrroom on the 
lower floor where they met their friends in the evening, 
and enjoyed very simple dances. 
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Later I began to paint in water colors, and also to go 
to the school at the Art Museum. I was present on the 
opening day in 1877 or '78 and well remember Mr. C. C. 
Perkins and Mr. F. D. Millet of the committee asking 
some poor soul who was not getting on very well why 
be (or she?) did not pay attention like that little blonde 
over there, pointing at me. After two seasons at the 
school I gave it up, and devoted myself to painting in 
water ct)lors, much helped by Mr. Richard Fay who 
was so clever, and it is only since the great war that I 
have discontinued my work. My father died in 1878, 
my vounger sister Emily in 1879, and my mother in 
1880. 

In 1884 we all came to California to pass the winter 
and in 1886-7 we passed the winter abroad, most of the 
time at Cannes, until, driven away by the earthquakes, 
we went back to Paris, where we had a disagreeable 
experience when one of my daughters had scarlet fever 
and for the second time. She was not very ill, but even 
then there was no hospital where such a patient could 
be taken, and we had all sorts of dif&culties with the 
hotel. At last with the help of a lawyer, we managed 
to escape from Paris and finally sailed for home. The 
Paris of 1860 seemed to have vanished with the Bona- 
partes, but when in quarantine on account of the scarlet 
fever, which by the way was caught in the hotel, I used 
to go about to theatres and concerts with my sister who 
was then in Paris and was not afraid of contagion, as I 
was not allowed to see the patient, who had an English 
nurse and was in Dr. Herbert's care. Dr. Herbert 
was brother of the Earl of Carnarvon, living in Paris 
on account of some romance, probably a disappoint- 
ment. 

One night we had arranged to go to the Op^ra 
Comique, but finding thej^ were giving "Mignon," 
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which we both had just seen, we went instead to the 
"Vaudeville/* I tliink, where we saw ''Le GentUhomme 
Pauvre'* and a farce. It was raining when we came 
out of the theatre and we could not find a closed cab, 
so we took an open one that had a rubber cover over it. 
1 noticed we did not seem to go directly down the 
boulevards, and asked the cocher why he did so, but 
could not hear his lanswer and could not see just where 
' we were, although it was plain sometliing was amiss. 
When we got to the hotel, I found, from the concierge, 
that the Opera Comique had been burned, and ^Hl y aeu 
des accidents** she said, when I asked if anyone was 
hurt. We were very thankful we had seen "Mignon" 
lately! There were several entertainments given for 
the sufferers, among them one at the Eden Theatre, a 
concert where Josef Hofman, then a very small boy, 
played. I think he was lifted up to the piano stool and 
was too small to reach the pedals. I cannot remember 
what he played, but have never forgotten hearing him, 
now at the head of all pianists, as he is. 

It was delightful to visit the Carnavalet Museum 
with so many interesting old prints and all sorts of 
things connected with the French Revolution and with 
Marie Antoinette. I wonder if it was there that I saw 
some quaint old models of the Palais Royal showing 
the galleries where the shops and caf6s were. These 
models were about the size of dolls' houses, with figures 
in costumes, and I think I have somewhere read that 
they were ordered by Napoleon III as a present to 
Queen Victoria after she had so much enjoyed her visit 
to Paris when she became friendly with the Emperor, 
but for some reason had not been given to her. 

I must not forget the happy days of our sketching 
club in Boston when we used to meet at different houses 
in the evenings and sometimes at the studios of B. C- 
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ART, MUSIC AND SOCIAL CLUBS 

Porter and Greorge Munzig and paint or draw for two 
hours with usually a friend for a model, and once in a 
while a professional. When the two hours had expired 
we enjoyed a welsh rabbit and beer. Once at Mr. Por- 
ter's studio, Mr. Adamowski brought Madame Mod- 
jeska and Count Bozenta, and with other visitors they 
danced the mazurka, while Mr. Adamowski and I 
played polka-redowas, which were quite the correct time 
for the mazurka. 

The Mayflower Club had been started by Mrs. 
Charles Homans, to provide a place where ladies living 
in the country and coming to Boston for shopping, con- 
certs or theatres could go for a rest or to lunch. At 
first, one story of the house in Park Street where Gov- 
ernor Gardner lived and later my uncle and aunt 
Lowell, was taken for the club. There was a large 
drawing room, a smaller room, and another in the rear 
overlooking the Granary burying ground. We used 
the latter for the kitchen, but there was no place to keep 
coal and wood. No gas had been used lately in the 
house, but the pipes were still there and we managed 
to have the service reinstated. At first our bill of fare 
was very simple and consisted of bread and butter, tea 
and coffee and cold roast chicken. I was on the execu- 
tive committee and the members took turns in doing 
the housekeeping. I was also on a purchasing com- 
mittee and bought silver, table cloths and napkins and 
other necessities. The Club flourished under these 
adverse circumstances, and we moved to the Tudor, 
corner of Beacon and Joy Streets, and then back to 
Number 6 Park Street where we had most of this house 
with increasing membership and additional improve- 
ments. I designed some very simple tumblers with a 
pattern of mayflowers, now long broken to pieces, and 
a seal for the club which I think they never used. 
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Everything was going well, when some of the younger 
women suggested that the Mayflower should relax its 
rules, allow smoking and playing cards for money, but 
this did not suit some of the older members and resulted 
in the young people starting the Chilton Club, more 
ambitious than the Mayflower, with a better table and 
more elaborate fittings, which has been and still is very 
successful. The Mayflower still exists, and is, I 
believe, also successful, but I resigned several years 
ago as I had ceased to use it. There are still some pic- 
tures I sent there, but I shall never ask for them. I 
gave the Club the clock once presented to me by the 
'^Boston Jockey Club," when they used the race track 
at the farm, "Clyde Park," in Brookline. It was one 
of those long, black, marble clocks with a sort of frieze 
of a Roman procession, and had a bronze horse on top, 
rather an incongruous combination but no doubt ex- 
pensive. There are two oil paintings of mine still there 
one by Gignoux of New York, of whom Mr. Tom 
Appleton once said when he called to see him, "Is Mr. 
Gig-noux chez lui?" Mr. Appleton was almost of the 
same age as my mother, but so vivacious I never 
realized it. 

The Boston Society of Decorative Art, founded 
many years ago, had very modest beginnings. The 
house in Boylston Street owned by Mr. Huntington 
Wolcott was loaned to the society, but after awhile we 
had to move and found quarters at 222 Boylston Street 
and later in the building at the corner of Park Square 
and Boylston Street. At first subscribers furnished the 
funds to run the society, but later the sales of articles, 
or rather a percentage on the sales, helped. There was 
an executive committee, and an examining committee. 
I served on the first, but was soon transferred to the 
latter. I cannot remember how long I worked on the 
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examining committee, but for a long time I made 
designs and wrote criticisms. We had many very much 
more capable contributors than I was, but I was always 
ready to do orders which were not carried out by others. 
We had on the committee from time to time Mr. John 
H. Sturgis, Mr. Arthur Little, Mr. J. W. Paige, Mr. 
B. C. Porter, Mr. Richard Fay, Dr. W. S. Bigelow, 
Mr. Clipston Sturgis, Mr. Arthur Dexter and several 
other gentlemen, but after a while they found they 
could not give the time necessary for the examining 
meetings, so that the committee later was composed 
almost entirely of women. When I began to come to 
California tq pass winters I thought to resign, but as 
I could come to the summer meetings when so many 
of the members were scattered about the country where 
it was inconvenient I kept on for a while but finally 
resigned about fifteen or more years ago. Mrs. Lin- 
coln was most useful on the examining committee, as 
was Mrs. T. Motley, my cousin, Mrs. Charles Peirson, 
Mrs. James Lawrence, Miss Annie Warren, another 
cousin. Miss Mabel Sturgis and many others. 

In 1870 my tin wedding was celebrated at Clyde 
Park, Brookline, and we had a very merry evening with 
many funny and appropriate presents. Col. Theodore 
Lyman brought General Meade, who gave me a small 
tin sword with a pretty speech about "laying his sword 
at my feet." 

After six weary years we were glad to move into Bos- 
ton, and had in the mean time sold part of the one 
himdred acres at Clyde Park to Mr. Sebastian 
Schlesinger, who, wishing to get out of his bargain, 
employed a lawyer to look into our title to the land. As 
the title had been passed by experts we were not uneasy, 
but Mr. Schlesinger's lawyers discovered two flaws in 
it much to our astonishment. One of them I forget, 
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• 

but the other was a claim of Mrs. Daniel Webster miio 
had not signed away her right of dower once when a 
sale of part of the farm had been made. Fortunately 
these flaws could be remedied. Mr. Schlesinger had 
only bought a small part which I think he sold out at 
once and in a few years the whole farm was sold. Even 
now if I have a bad dream, it is often about living at 
Clyde Park, usually going back there to live with all 
its inconveniences; many, many times I have had such 
a dream and have been tiiankf ul to awake from it. 
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VII. The Bahamas, Washington and Cobonado. 

WE once had a very interesting trip to Nassau, 
New Providence, Bahamas, where we spent 
three weeks after a terribly seasick voyage of 
four days from New York. The quaint little English 
shops, where you could buy linens and other things for 
such small sums, the fish market wherc^the fish, bril- 
liantly colored, were alive and swimming about in old- 
fashioned washtubs, showing their wonderful colors, the 
strange trees, drives about the island, were all very 
attractive. General Santa Ana of Mexico was living 
at Nassau, and my husband went to call on the old man, 
who presented his visitors with an engraved portrait of 
himself, with a border in which his battles were men- 
tioned. He died soon after this visit, and we saw his 
grave in Mexico. 

We went from Nassau to Havana, the Dwight Fos- 
ters and General and Mrs. '"Baldy" Smith on board, a 
lovely trip memorable for the Portuguese men-of-war 
as they call the Nautilus shells, sailing about the sea. 
They were like little fairy boats with delicate, irrides- 
cent ribbons floating underneath, and especially beauti- 
ful at sunset There were flying fish, too. The hotel 
at Havana was most curious and primitive. We 
stayed at the Telegraf o, where everything was differ- 
ent from any place I had ever seen. They served for 
lunch guava marmalade cut in strips and laid on a 
fresh banana leaf, alternating with cream cheese, also 
in strips. The lumps of sugar were twice as sweet as 
ours and were of a light, grayish-brown color. All the 
food was delicious. There were volantes in Havana 
then, a vehicle something like an old-fashioned chaise 
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with two immeEise idieels, set far back. A postilkm 
guided the anaH hone anl ladies aittiiig in the ciiaiae 
allowed their skirts to float gracefully out eadi side. 
Havana was so fascinating I hated to leave, but there 
were drawbacks, sudi as unsanitary heaps of decaying 
vegetables on the '^Champ de Mars*' in front of die 
hotel, and clouds of snudl ants in the hoteL If you 
laid anytiiing down for a nKMOient they swarmed when 
you took it up, and so we took a North German Uoyd 
steamer to New Orleans, and had a ocMnf ortable pas- 
sage. At New Orleans the old St. Louis Hotel on 
Royal Street was still going; we stayed there and aft^ 
a few days went north by rafl. 

I once had a queer experience in Washington in 
May, on my way to a boarding house at White Sulphur 
Springs, as the hotel was not yet open. We stayed in 
Washington at Wormeley's, and dmed one evening at 
Madame Jerome Bonaparte's, who had been a dear 
friend and schoolmate of mine. I told her I was not 
prepared to dine out, but she said ''Never mind, only one 
or two guests would be there," so I went, accompanied 
by my small daughter Alice, about ten years old. There 
were two gentlemen there besides Colonel Bonaparte, 
one of whom took Alice in to dinner: one was M. Rou- 
Stan, the French minister, and the other was Baron 
Schaefer, the Austrian ambassador! I was much 
pleased to meet Colonel Bonaparte who was charming, 
and to see many interesting relics of Napoleon in the 
house, as well as to renew acquaintance with my old 
schoolmate. She was the granddaughter of Daniel 
Webster, and inherited from him her fine mind. We 
went on to White Sulphur the next day, leaving Wash- 
ington in a violent thunder storm. It was extremely 
hot and when we left the train at two o'clock in the 
morning it had grown so cold that there would have 
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been a frost except for a strong wind. As we had 
dressed for hot weather we suffered with the cold. No 
one met us at the station as there had been a change in 
the trains on that day, it was raining and dark, and we 
found the boarding house where we expected to stay 
too far away to walk to it. There was nobody at the 
station but a telegraph operator, who had plainly 
been drinking. As he locked the door to the small 
waiting room we could not go there but having been 
told there was a small hotel kept by a "nice lady along 
the railroad track," we walked there, as there was no 
road, and were at last given a very rough room which 
waa much like a barn chamber, and it was so cold we did 
not dare to take off our clothes. So, after a horrible 
night, — sleep was impossible owing to snores on every 
side, — when daylight came we discovered this hotel was 
occupied by men working on the railway and was so 
roughly built you could see into the next room through 
cracks between the boards of the wall. We did not 
stay there long, and soon found our boarding house. 
White Sulphur must be a very pretty place when the 
sun is shining, but on a cloudy day in May we found it 
so very cold and windy we were glad to leave it. 

About 1885 I took a cure for rheumatism at Rich- 
field Springs, N. Y., where I met many pleasant peo- 
ple. Among them Mr. and Mrs. N. L. Anderson, old 
family friends, and their son and daughter from Wash- 
ington. We had a small table in the dining room of the 
hotel, and Mrs. Barney Williams, so well known as a 
comedy actress, and her daughter were at the same 
table and were most pleasant companions. I had much 
admired her sister, Mrs. W. J. Florence, which pleased 
Mrs. Williams very much, so that we became very 
friendly and she told me many interesting tales of her 
sister and herself. At this same table also was Count 
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Albert de Foresta of the Italian legation and Senor 
Muruaea of the Mexican. 

Summers at Mattapoisett were made very pleasant 
by drives into the back country in pursuit of old- 
fashioned furniture with which our house was almost 
entirely furnished. It was of course long before the 
day of automobiles, so several neighbors would go in 
depot wagons taking lunch in baskets and make ex- 
cursions. The parties were composed almost entirely 
of women and children, but Mr. Grcorge Barnard was 
always ready to accompany us and quite devoted to the 
horses, whose dinners we always carried with us, lead- 
ing them into brooks and ponds for a drink, and 
arranging shade for each one. Sometimes we bought 
quite large pieces of furniture and often bits of china 
or glass. We used to inquire as to where such things 
were to be found, and if the first house jHielded nothing, 
we asked if they knew who had any such old things, so 
that at the second house we had secured a sort of intro- 
duction that often produced good results. In those 
days old brass andirons were sold for the weight of the 
brass, and a better offer often secured not only the 
prize, but the friendship of the owner, and many 
pleasant adventures. Many old tables or chairs and 
old ""dishes" have histories which I still remember. 

In 1885 while we were at Coronado, Louis came 
across and joined us there for his Christmas vacation, 
which was for several weeks. On the way back he was 
caught in a severe snowstorm and his train blocked for 
nine days but finally he and a young Mr. Folger came 
by a southern route to Kansas City and so arrived 
safely but late at Concord. A troupe of actors from 
the Howard Athenaeum in Boston was on the blocked 
train, among them May Irwin, always so funny. When 
we were in Paris in 1886-7» Louis came across alone to 
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meet us. He was not much amused there, so we took 
hhn to every circus in town, eight in all, and we went 
back to England with him and saw him safe on board 
the North German Lloyd steamer "AJler" at South- 
ampton. Everyone was very kind to such a youthful 
traveller and he arrived home quite safely. 

Louis was for four years at St. Paul's School, .Con- 
cord, N. H., where he made many friends and dis- 
tinguished himself rowing and at other sports rather 
than at his studies. I used to go to see him occasionally. 
He had had lessons on the 'cello from Mr. Wulf Fries 
and Alice had also violin lessons, so that in vacation 
we played concerted music which I enjoyed quite as 
much as the children did, and if we could have read 
music easily we could have advanced more, but all of 
us being able to play by ear, reading came very hard 
and we were never proficient. After Louis left school 
he worked hard preparing to enter Harvard and at 
last succeeded. While there he joined the leading clubs, 
running for the "'Dicky ," much to our amusement, and 
was one of the last men to be branded on the arm with 
a hot cigar, a practice now prohibited, and it was for- 
bidden at that time as it had caused a serious case of 
blood-poisoning, which created quite an outcry against 
the practice. 

Among the interesting people we met at Coronado 
was Mrs. Hayes of Colorado Springs, daughter of Jeff- 
erson Davis. She told me how, having been sent to 
Europe to school during the Civil War, she received 
the same honors at a school in Spain as the daughters 
of Kings and Princes. Mrs. Hayes was a very hand- 
some and attractive woman. The Duke of Newcastle 
spent several weeks there and played bridge quite 
affably with some friends of mine, until enticed away 
to the bar by a very dressy lady, when he deserted the 
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card room. I used to play solitaire in this room and 
one night he came and spoke to me about my game and 
offered to teach me a ^'patience'' that called for five 
packs of cards. However, the bar proving more attrac- 
tive, I never saw him again. 

Prince Albert, now King Albert of Belgium, passed 
two or three weeks at Coronado. He was at that time 
about nineteen or twenty years old and was travelling 
with four gentlemen in his suite. He seemed simply 
a gentleman, and was certainly a very handsome and 
attractive youth. I don't think anyone in the hotel 
spoke to him, though we should all have much liked to 
do so. 

That same winter "Gentleman Jim" Corbett, the 
prize fighter, was one of the visitors, also Henry James, 
and William Gillette, the actor and playwright. Cor- 
bett, champion pugilist, was acting in a play at the 
theatre in San Diego, afterwards sold to Katherine 
Tingley, head of the Theosophists at Point Loma, who 
by the way I had the pleasure of meeting several times. 
We used to go to Point Loma to see the plays in which 
the Cuban children, and others, acted and sang so 
charmingly, 'like little larks," as someone described 
them, their voices quite unstrained, a great contrast to 
the nasal singing in some Catholic churches by choir 
boys. 

My two daughters came out in 1888 and we gave a 
large reception for them at 898 Beacon Street, and a 
dance at Papanti's Hall. I found that when I went 
to the assemblies I saw so many people that I did not 
know and so few I did, that society was not as attrac- 
tive as it used to be. One evening I remember sitting 
on the benches next Mrs. C. F. Adams who had been 
Miss Ogden of Newport, and first she would ask me 
who such and such a person was, and then I would ask 
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her the same question about somebody else, so we con- 
cluded we were quite out of the current, as neither of 
us knew most of the company. 

My son Louis graduated at Harvard in 1804; my 
husband had given up his business, and we soon left 
Boston. In 1895 we went to Atlanta to a World's 
Fair and on to New Orleans and Mexico, a very in- 
teresting trip and I am glad we saw Mexico before it 
became too much Americanized, as I hear it is today. 
We were on an excursion party and only went to a 
hotel in the city of Mexico (the rest of the time we 
lived in the cars), the Hotel Iturbide, most primitive, 
with stone floors in the bed rooms. We made the usual 
tour, particularly enjo}dng the markets in the small 
cities where we stopped. They were most picturesque, 
as was ever3rthing, buildings and people, a picture at 
every corner. After Mexico we went to Coronado, 
California, indeed, we spent nine winters at that hotel 
meeting many naval officers and their wives and other 
conspicuous people including Mr. Beeman of chewing- 
gum fame. 

My daughter Alice had married Sturgis Lothrop, 
who, after the Spanish War, went with the Peace Com- 
mission on an army transport to Porto Rico, the first 
Americans to go into San Juan after peace had been 
declared with Spain. On the transport were the U. S. 
postal clerks, who changed the Spanish post stamps 
to American. Sturgis was then partner in the house of 
De Ford & Co. This firm, which had been appointed 
fiscal agents of the U. S. Government, changed the cur- 
rency from Spanish to American; afterwards they be- 
came interested in sugar, and a large Central was put 
up, at one time the largest on American soil, not count- 
ing Hawaii, which had a larger one. My daughter went 
to Porto Rico in 1899, and was there during the hurri- 
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cane of August of that year, which ruined many crops 
on the Island and killed over a thousand people in a 
path eighty miles wide, leaving much destitution in its 
wake. She became naturally much interested in the 
poor natives, whose little shacks had been destroyed by 
the hurricane and who had lost all their possessions. 
When she found that many of the women could do beau- 
tiful embroidery and draiiTi work, also that most beau- 
tiful Spanish linen could be procured in Ponce, where 
she was living, and that these embroiderers had no 
market at home, because the crops were ruined 
and the Porto Ricans had no money, she at first 
started them working on collars and cuffs, doilies and 
centre-pieces. Then she induced them to try shirt- 
waists, and finaUy dresses, for many of which I made 
the designs, and we found a ready sale for them at very 
moderate prices, now very much increased. They 
worked tlirough the Benevolent Society of Porto Rico, 
and the work travelled over many of the United States. 
President Roosevelt became interested and ordered sets 
for the dining-room at the Wliite House, a special de- 
sign of an eagle, suggesting the United States insignia, 
being used for this purpose. This work became popular 
in Washington and was purchased quite generally 
among other Government officials. We used to keep 
a sort of shop in the library of our house at Mattapoi- 
sett, and one summer sold four thousand dollars' worth 
of the work. One design I made for the Porto Rico 
work, for a centre-piece, proved also very popular, espe- 
cially with our family, as it had a crown in a sliield on it. 
I met with one of these in England, at Sheen, Lady 
Hood's house. 

In 1904 we stopped at St. Louis to see the World's 
Fair there. I had been at the Fair in Chicago in 1898, 
at the Centennial at Philadelphia and at the Buffalo 
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V 

i 

exposition^ and have since seen the San Francisco and 
San Diego fairs, so feel myself quite a connoisseur of 
such exhibitions. We passed many summers at Matta- 
poisett, but it was very tiresome keeping up the Boston 
house to let to tenants who were not always satisfactory, 
so at last we moved most of the furniture to the Matta- 
poisett house, stored some, and sold the rest and the Bos* 
ton house, so that we had only one house to look after. 
Sturgis Lothrop died in Porto Rico, April 5th, 1905. 
It was a terrible blow to us all as we had no idea he was 
even ill. Alice went there at once, but too late. Susan 
had been ill for some time, and as she grew better be- 
came engaged to Dr. John Hewetson of Riverside, 
whom she had known for many years. They were 
married April 20th, 1905, at Bayard Cutting's house 
at Nordhoff. Mr. Cutting had married Lady Sybil 
CufFe, daughter of the Earl of Desart. They had four 
very happy years together, but she died at Victoria, B. 
C, where thej'^ passed the summer, August 81st, 1909. 
My husband died July 28d, 1909. The house I am 
now living in on Magnolia Avenue, Riverside, I had 
bought for Susan, and Jack Hewetson was living here 
the winter of 1909-10. I have passed every winter and 
a few summers here ever since. I wish the family 
could have known Jack, who had a wonderfully beauti- 
ful character. He had suffered from tuberculosis for 
many years and his patience and cheerfulness were a 
lesson to everyone. He was much beloved at Johns 
Hopkins in Baltimore where he would have succeeded 
Sir William Osier, but that his health prevented. A 
bronze memorial tablet has been placed in the library 
at Johns Hopkins in memory of Dr. Hewetson. In 
my trouble I had the greatest comfort in liis affection- 
ate kindness and sympathy. I stayed at the Inn here 
that I might not add to his fatigue, for he was very 
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easily fatigued, but I used to come out here every day 
and read a great deal aloud to him, which I think he 
enjoyed. I left Riverside to go home, not realizing 
how much he had failed, and was shocked to hear of liis 
death at the hospital in Victoria, B. C, soon followed 
by the death of a very dear little grandson of my own. 
It seemed to me I was to lose almost everyone I loved. 
I must not dwell upon these two sad years and must try 
to remember my mercies. On January 8rd, 1912, 
Louis was married at Washington, D. C., to Mary 
Southerland, daughter of Rear Admiral Southerland. 
As it was at the cold season it was thought best I should 
not go to the wedding, but on their wedding journey 
they came out to see me here and I was delighted with 
sudi a beautiful bride. They did not like the Inn and 
went on to Santa Barbara and San Francisco where I 
joined them and we went to several restaurants, 
theatres, etc. They left, and went by the Panama 
Canal to Jamaica and so home, and I came back here. 
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VIII. Later Travels. 

IN June, 1018, I went to Europe with Miss Mac- 
Laren of Santa Barbara as a companion. We 
sailed in the "Cedric," White Star boat, for Liver- 
pool, and went directly to London. I had not been sea- 
sick for a moment, and should have enjoyed the voyage 
but for the very cold weather, which gave me rheu- 
matism, as there was no means of heating our stateroom. 
We passed several weeks in London and much enjoyed 
seeing the National Portrait Gallery, the National 
Gallery, the Wallace collection and other museums 
which had been closed when I had been in London be- 
fore (though on account of the militant suffragettes 
many were now closed) , many theatres, operas and con- 
certs; a pleasant motor trip to Bournemouth Via Win- 
chester, and return by Salisbury, Stonehenge and Ox- 
ford, where I saw Sir William and Lady Osier. Sir 
William had known Jack Hewetson so well I was very 
pleased to meet him, both on that account and because he 
was so distinguished. Lady Osier is an old friend from 
Boston whose family I have always known. She was 
Grace Revere, descendant of Paul Revere. 

In the Bodleian Library at Oxford I was walking 
along slowly when I was startled to see an excellent 
portrait of Edward Silsbee, who was a cousin of my 
father. It was a fine charcoal drawing by the cele- 
brated John S. Sargent, and how it came to be in Ox- 
ford I could not guess, but afterwards heard that Mr. 
Silsbee, who had travelled a great deal and was rather 
a literary character, had come into possession of a 
guitar that had belonged to Keats or Shelley, I can't 
remember which, and had presented it to the Library, 
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in recognition of widdk gift the Library had requested 
his portrait. Mr. Silsbee was a subject that must have 
inspired Sargent, as he had very marked features and 
extraordinary bushy eyebrows, so the portrait is a re- 
markably good one. Mr. Sikbee was the son of Aunt 
SaUy Silsbee, who gave me the picture-book when my 
father took us to see her in Salem, and she was the sister 
of my Grandmother Crowninshield. 

On the way back to London we stopped at Henley 
to see a boat race. After a while we went to Paris, and 
it was most interesting to see again all I so much 
enjoyed in 1860 and 1887. On this occasion it was at 
sudi a different season and we had warm pleasant 
weather for several weeks. 

It seemed to me there were fewer people in the 
museums. The Camavalet was as fascinating as ever, 
but the mus6e of the Conservatoire was not visible, as 
the quarters were being changed, and when with some 
difficulty we discovered the new situation we only met 
workmen painting and whitewashing, and there was no 
admittance. I used to love the collection of musical 
instruments, many quaint, but all interesting. 

From Paris we went to Brussels, Antwerp, Rotter- 
dam and The Hague. At the '"Huis ten Bosch" the 
fine portrait of Mr. Motley delighted me. Amsterdam, 
Marken, Harlem, Amsterdam again, and then to 
.Cologne and up the Rhine to Mayence and Heidelberg, 
much disappointed in the castle which has been renewed 
to such an extent that it hardly looked even old. Nur- 
emberg delighted me and we stayed there several days, 
then on to Munich where the German opera was given 
instead of the usual season at Bayreuth. We much 
enjoyed the queer arrangements, opera beginning at 
four, stopping at seven, beginning again then, and 
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finishing at teii, when we came back to supper at the 
hotel. 

Sunday evening we went to a concert by a miserably 
bad orchestra, to see Pavlowa dance* The Prince 
Regent of Bavaria sat in the front row with one lady 
and several men. This lady constantly fell asleep and 
nodded, then waked up with a start. The men of the 
party were hideous, with supercilious little tumed-up 
noses. They did not look like gentlemen, but were 
evidently the Court. We went several times to the 
opera and to concerts. 

At Dresden we much enjoyed the opera and went so 
often that the ticket seller got to know us and was very 
pleasant. The picture gallery is always fine, but I 
much disliked the Grehnan taste shown in the much 
ornamented frame to the beautiful Madonna di San 
Sisto. The green vaults in Dresden were a great dis- 
appointment, such trash, with only a few fine jewels, 
and I did not care for the King's table linen, to which 
the guide attached great importance. I went with 
Nannette Miller to a concert by a Strauss, grandson 
of Johann, Senior, where they played a medley of 
many waltzes most of which I recognized with pleasure ; 
the Blue Danube seemed as popular there as at home. 

A visit to Rothenberg was certainly interesting. It 
is a most delightful old town, everything old, nothing 
changed, — ^many lovely towers and old wells and 
churches all very sketchable. Back to Nuremberg 
where Miss MacLaren left me and went back to New 
York, and Miss Drury, sister of Canadian friends, 
came to travel with me. We went again to Rothenberg, 
motoring all the way, a most pleasant trip. 

Arrived at Vienna and found it fascinating. For 
the first time I saw mannequins who show off dresses, 
and ordered two at DrecolFs, the "parent house," as 
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the man in charge informed me. Went to the opera 
'Xa Boheme,** Puccini in a box much applauded, who 
was later led on to the stage by two of the singers amid 
much enthusiasm 1 The opera house, which has always 
been so famous, was very shabby and old, but the opera 
was very well given. Vienna quite fulfilled my ex- 
pectations. It is a fine, handsome old city and did not 
seem at all like the Grerman cities. We went to 
Schonbrunn, but saw little. The Emperor was said 
to come into town quite often but we did not see him at 
all. The Prater was another disappointment. I had 
expected fine large trees and handsome turn-outs. All 
the trees were quite small, and we saw no handsome 
carriages or automobiles. 

We went from Vienna to Venice by rail, going over 
the Semmering Pass through lovely mountainous 
scenery with picturesque villages, towers and castles. 
I was anxious to see Venice again after fifty-three 
years' absence. In 1861 it was under Austrian rule, 
and though most beautiful was very gloomy. The 
gondolas all had covered seats and were painted black. 
There were few people in the streets. The beautiful 
old tower on the piazza, the cathedral with its bronze 
horses over the entrance, the two men striking the 
hours on the clock tower were all there, but there was 
little life or music, so much a part of Venice. I 
dreaded seeing the steamboats in 1914, but they did 
not oppress me as much as I expected, the newly built 
Campanile with an elevator inside was after all a clever 
exterior replica of the old one, and this time Venice was 
certainly gay and lively. How fortunate that I escaped 
the war and the great changes in Europe. We went 
from Venice to Florence, which did not seem changed 
as I had feared, and much enjoyed motoring to Siena, 
though we came near having a catastrophe on that trip. 
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We met one of those teams of large wliite oxen the 
driver of which refused to let us pass. in a narrow road. 
Our chauffeur was very angry and vociferous, and so 
was the oxen driver, our 6ian pulled out a pistol and 
the other threw a sharp stone which went uncomfort- 
ably near both to Miss Drury and myself, but somehow 
it escaped both of us, or rather, we escaped it, and the 
storm subsided as quickly as it began. 

In Rome we stayed at the Hotel Continental near 
the railroad station, comfortable, but not at all attrac- 
tive. I tried to find the old Appian Way out to the 
tomb of Cecilia Metella where we so often drove in 1861, 
and at last after wandering in shuns, we reached it, 
but all the surroundings were so changed I could hardly 
recognize what I had known so well long ago. I found 
the Piazza di Spagna and the old shops in the Via 
Condotti, but the Corso seemed much wider than when 
we watched tlie horses tearing down it in old carnival 
times, and the Via Nationale, now the principal shop- 
ping street, might have been in any modern town. So 
I shall try to forget the modem Rome, and remember 
it only as I saw it long ago. 

We went on to Naples in a very crowded train. 
Naples, like Venice, did not disappoint me, and I much 
enjoyed my week there revisiting many places I had 
enjoyed before. Coming back from Sorrento some 
small boys in the street threw stones at us, this time 
one hit, but the child was small and did not use much 
force, so it did no harm. 

We sailed from Naples on a North German Lloyd 
boat, rather a small steamer called "Prinz Heinrich" 
and had a very pleasant run of three days to Alexan- 
dria where it seemed to me I was part of an Arabian 
Night. I had never before seen orientals in their long 
robes and turbans, so wonderfully picturesque. Hap- 
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pfly a friend met us and had secuied seats for us on the 
train so we had no trouble at the CusUmi House and 
enjoyed a most beautiful scarlet and gold sunset. It 
was too dark to see much of the country. We duly 
arrived at Cairo and landed in a queer lK>tel that had 
been recommended highly. There was only one bath 
room equally shared by men and women for one very 
large story and altogether it was so uncomfortable that 
we decided not to stay, and found very good rooms 
in a nurring home where at this season there were no 
patients. This home was in an excellent neighbor- 
hood, quite near the British and the United States 
Agencies, and the prices were so reasonable that we 
engaged a carriage, a victoria with a pair of horses 
to come twice a day, a very oriental loolong coachnum, 
an Italian who wore a tarboosh and top boots! Miss 
Drury had friends and relations in Cairo who made 
our stay there very agreeable so that, after leaving 
cards at the British and United States Agencies, we 
received cards for Lord Kitchener's ball, a very in- 
teresting Mcasion. Prince Albert, now Duke of York^ 
was present, and I had the pleasure of shaking hands 
with Lord Kitchener. 

Through Mr. Ronald Storrs, lately Governor of 
Jerusalem, who was his oriental secretary, we met sev- 
eral very pleasant people. One day taking tea at his 
rooms. Miss Ethel Smythe, the militant suffragette, was 
guest. Her dress was rather masculine and her man- 
ners not exactly feminine, so that when she sat down to 
the piano and sang in a lovely voice some charming old 
ballads I was much surprised and delisted. She sang 
one song that I remembered hearing Agnes Robertson, 
Boucicault's first wife, sing ever so many years ago in 
one of his Irish plays at the old Boston Museum. 
Through Mr. Storrs we met the family of Sabry Padia, 
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the governor of a province, who had a beautiful place 
over across the Nile. All the arrangements here were 
strictly oriental though Madame Sabry was dressed 
in European costume and was by birth a French woman. 
I sketched in the beautiful grounds where the two sons 
who had been educated in England greeted me, and 
coffee very sweet and thick was served in little cups. 
When we left we were presented with immense bou- 
quets of lovely roses, and each time we went there re- 
ceived the same delightful attention. One day the 
oldest daughter had asked to go sketching with me as 
she was fond of drawing and I was asked to stay for 
lunch, which I did. Madame Sabry having a head- 
ache did not appear, but the English governess pre- 
sided at the table, and the two sons were present and 
much interested that I should taste any particularly 
Egyptian dish. The only one I remember was called 
**yuhoot," — I don't know how to spell it, — and was 
something like what we caU junket, only much richer. 
The table was set just as we have it at home, but instead 
of men waiters there was one old woman and one small 
boy. 

After lunch we went out to sketch, and as it was 
Madame Sabry 's "day" there were many automobiles 
coming and going. Each time one approached the 
house, poor Nazleh Sabry would cover her face, lest 
it should be seen by the chauffeur, and apologized for 
doing it, as her mother was very particular, and at last 
she ran away into the house. There were two en- 
trances to the house, one in front was the haremlik, the 
women's entrance, and one on the side, the salamlik, the 
entrance to the men's part of the house. On the roof 
of this and manv other houses in Cairo there was a 
small room which they told me was used as a laundry. 
At the entrance to this estate was a wide gateway, and a 
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tan black eunuch was stationed there who kwked you 
over before letting you in. I gave a little tea later at 
Cairo, and the two Sabry boys came to it and seoned 
quite at home and unembarrassed. I made one mis- 
take, the oldest boy who was about twenty-one or two 
should have beai addressed as **B^'% but how should 
I guess that? 

I was presented to the Khediv a, the wife of the Khe- 
dive, who lived in a palace at Koubbdi. She was not 
in Oriental dress and the palace interior looked like an 
old-fashioned hotel in New Tork, carpet with a large 
flowery pattern and furniture and mirrors quite like 
the old Tremont House in Boston. The Khedive spoke 
doubtful Frendi, and Mrs. Amcdd, wife of the United 
States agent who was with me, spoke mudi the same 
variety, but we had a very pleasant visit and woe in- 

large fat negro wcMuan let us in and let us out again. 
Madame de Martino, an Italian, was the lady in wait- 
ing; she was very handsome, with snow white hair, 
though by no means old. I wonder where the poor 
Khediva is now, for her husband was banished from 
Eg]rpt for conspiring against the English soon after 
our visit. I met his brother. Prince Mohammed Aly, 
several times, and on one occasion when I had be^ 
' sketching his house with the big banyan tree in front 
he invited us inside, a most unusual favor. There was 
a sort of sunken room in the middle of the house with 
raised edges, and I asked him what it was for, and found 
it was used for dancing. 

I saw some Oriental dancing at a very large bazar 
given for some charity at a place called, I tiiink, the 2Iaf- 
faran palace. Only women were present. I was pre- 
sented to a princess whose name I forget, who was inter- 
ested in the charity. She wore a pink satin court dress 
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made with very full skirts and was covered with dia- 
monds. She was very pretty and very affable, but did 
not shine in conversation. The young girls who danced 
were said to belong to the mother of the Khedive. For a 
few minutes the dancing was very pretty, but it was 
terribly monotonous, and lasted so long we were thank- 
ful when it ceased. However, in a few minutes the same 
dancers returned and began precisely the same steps 
again and it seemed as if they would never stop. They 
were rather pretty young girls with their hair floating 
down their backs, and wearing rather full skirts a little 
below their knees. 

The supper had been cooked in various ^^court" 
houses, and was very curious and elaborate. I ate many 
different dishes that were delicious, but so strange I 
have no idea what they were. There was nobody to wait 
at a very large table loaded with eatables and everyone 
had to forage for himself. Altogether this f6te was 
most unusual. The jewels worn were wonderful. I 
remember one lady wore diamond solitaire earrings, 
the stones of enormous size and heart-shaped, and 
another with a necklace of very large emeralds and 
diamonds. 

Among the pleasant occasions in Cairo I remember 
seeing a camel race at Heliopolis, the town built by King 
Leopold of Belgium, where the riders were bedouins 
with their robes floating behind. We made many in- 
teresting trips to the Mousky, the bazar, where so many 
curious things could be bought, articles from Persia of 
silver set with many small turquoises, silver gilt boxes 
set with various precious stones, and rugs and em- 
broideries from various Oriental countries. I never 
tired of the bazar, nor of the many mosques. We 
went to a ball at the hotel at Heliopolis given for the 
Duke of Abruzzi. Tango was danced there. The 
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Duke apparently thought he should not dance it in 
public, so went upstairs to practice it in someone's 
drawing room. The ball room at the hotel is very' 
large and handsome, much larger and handsomer than 
at Lord Kitchener's. 

We met so many interesting people in Cairo I The 
Dean of Rochester, who was Mr. Storrs' father and 
cousin of Miss Drury ; also Mrs. Byng, now Lady Bjrng, 
and wife of General Byng, who was then (1914) Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Egypt; and Lady Anne Blunt, 
granddaughter of Lord Byron, who had an establish- 
ment at Ain Shems where she raised beautiful Arabian 
horses. Madame Carton de Wiart took us out to see 
her. She was then quite an old lady and was dressed 
as a bedouin. She showed us her horses, which were 
kept in what we call corrals in California, open yards 
surrounded with high adobe walls. She would open 
a gate and some one of her beautiful horses would come 
whinnying out and lay his head on her shoulder. It 
was a pretty sight. Lady Anne seemed really pleased 
when I told her how I used to learn by heart the ''Isles 
of Greece" and other poems of Lord Byron's when a 
child at school. 

The Pyramids and the Sphinx I saw many times 
and think the latter very much overrated ; I could make 
out no features at all. The trip up the Nile was very 
interesting, but less so than I expected and it was oh, 
so cold! At Assouan we actually went out to lunch, 
and were sent back to the steamer in a beautiful row- 
boat manned by black men in yellow jackets and tur- 
bans. The house was very Oriental in appearance and 
built on an enormous rock; Mr. Bird the owner and an 
old friend told me he employed twenty men. As this 
is not a guide book I will not dwell on theVonderful 
temples we saw. The climate in Cairo seems almost 
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exactly like California except that it never freezes, so 
some trees and plants flourished there that cannot stand 
our cold, but irrigation prevails as there is hardly any 
rain. 

The desert is not picturesque as I expected to find 
it, as there are no mountains in the background such 
as prevail here, and there are terrible sand storms and 
almost no rain. The sand storms are much like our 
northers, but on the whole colder, and sometimes here 
we do have northers that are actually warm. You see 
the same eucalyptus, pepper and jacaranda trees that 
we have in California, also one of the latter with scar- 
let flowers, and many poinsettias. The street trees are 
very pretty with lovely pink flowers called bauhinia. 
All along the Nile there are only date palms and 
a few acacias with orange-colored flowers. 

Among other interesting people I met in Cairo was 
Miss Mary Custis Lee, daughter of General Robert 
E. Lee, and as I had known her brother so well long 
ago we made friends, and I much enjoyed her spark- 
ling wit. 

Since the war, instead of a Khedive, the ruler is now 
called Sultan. Prince Housseyn, whose garden I 
sketched, was the first to be so named. He did not live 
long after he came to the throne and was succeeded by 
his uncle, or cousin. Prince Fouad, who had married 
the daughter of Sabry Pacha who sketched with me at 
her father's, Nazleh by name. When I was leaving 
Cairo the English governess. Miss Staunton, begged 
me to write to Madame Sabry after I arrived home, 
who she said had expected that I should, and they were 
all so kind and hospitable that I did so when I had 
returned to America, but I never received an answer 
as Madame Sabry had died soon after I left Egypt. 

Countess de Lavison used often to sketch with me. 
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Her husband was of French bh*th, but was a Russian 
count. She was English and a very accomplished 
pianist and also a very good friend, with whom I still 
correspond. On the Nile boat coming back, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernest Longfellow sat with us at table, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Lindsey Crawford of England played bridge 
after dinner, and we often went about with them in 
Cairo. Mr. Ernest Longfellow, in speaking of Mr. Tom 
Appleton, said his father, Mr. H. W. Longfellow, had 
written the little verse about the ^'Little girl who had 
a little curl, right in the middle of her forehead. When 
she was good she was very good, but when she was bad 
she was horrid 1'* but Mr. Appleton told me long ago 
that he was himself the author, and I must say that it 
sounds much more like Mr. Appleton than Mr. Long- 
fellow. 

Lord Kitchener gave a garden party early in April 
on a very cold, windy day, so that I had the pleasure 
again of a hearty handshake from him. I longed to 
speak to him but felt, as an American, I was not of 
sufficient importance to do so. There were many men 
in tarbooshes, natives, at this party, I suppose for some 
political reason. In spite of the wind it was a very 
pretty occasion, and good hot tea was very comforting. 

Prince Mohammed Aly had been much in England 
and also in the United States. He spoke perfectly 
good English and was very agreeable and polite. He 
wore a most beautiful emerald ring on his little finger. 
I have a picture of him I cut from an illustrated English 
paper, and this ring shows very plainly. I cannot re- 
member a story he told me about it. He was accused 
of conspiring with the Khedive and had to leave Egypt 
when the war broke out. His home at Cairo was a,t 
the island of Rhodah, the place where Moses was found 
in the bulrushes. He had never married, as he was 
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said to have epileptic fits, but a Spanish friend lived 
with him who devoted herself to him. I saw her parasol 
in the house! Lady Anne Blunt said his Arabian 
horses did not compare in blood with hers. The young 
colts had strings of large blue glass beads around their 
necks "to keep away the evil eye/* he informed me, but 
he laughed as he said it. I was sorry to hear he had to 
leave Egypt, as he had been very nice to us, but he was 
somehow mixed up in intrigues with Enver Pacha, and 
probably deserved his sentence of banishment. 

We left Cairo for Alexandria in April, 1914, and 
went to Naples and Monaco on the Cunard boat "Car- 
onia," with eight Princesses on board, one of whom was 
Princess Radzivill. After two weeks at Cannes, not 
being able to find a reliable car and chauffeur to motor 
through France as we wished to do, we took the train 
de luxe which seemed very primitive compared with our 
American Pullmans, for Paris, where we found many 
friends and made pleasant excursions. I much enjoyed 
the Concerts Rouges over across the river. The orches- 
tra was quite small, but played well, and good classical 
programs. 

In London we went to flower shows at Chelsea and 
at Regent's Park. What a difference it makes to 
have friends in foreign countries 1 When I have been 
in London before I was just a toiurist, but this time I 
often went out to tea or lunch, and for the first time 
saw the inside of an English house as a friend. Mrs. 
Hood, now Lady Hood, who is a friend of my 
daughter's, was most kind, and I often think of the 
pleasant visits to her lovely house. East Sheen Lodge. 
I met her husband, who was so soon to be lost in the 
terrible battle of Jutland, and was much interested to 
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see in the house all the paintings of battles in which 
the Hoods have always figured for generations. 

We went often to theatres and operas, to Hampton 
Court Palace, to the beautiful old church of St. Bar- 
tholomew, to Wimbledon, to picture galleries — ^though 
many pictures were hidden because of the depreda- 
tions of the suffragettes — ^to a concert at Grosvenor 
House, where Queen Amelie of Portugal received 
purses for a charity. She is such a beautiful grande 
dame J and was so gracious to the little children who pre- 
sented the purses, their names announced as '^Miss 
So-and-So." 

We made a little trip to Lyndhurst, where we 
motored to several interesting old places, and stopped 
at Malwood house where we saw Lady Harcourt, whom 
I used to know long ago as Lily Motley, also her sister 
Mrs. Mildmay, Susy Motley, daughters of my father's 
old friend, Mr. Lothrop Motley. At a concert at 
Albert Hall I sat next but one to Princess Mary, the 
King's daughter, a very pretty girl with blonde hair 
and pink cheeks. She had a lady-in-waiting with her, 
and an old gentleman who went to sleep. It did not 
seem to me Princess Mary was musical for she looked 
rather bored, I thought. 

We left London June 11th and met the steamer 
"Amerika" at Southampton. Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 
Longfellow were also passengers. After a comfortable 
trip with no seasickness, we arrived in Boston, June 
10th. Louis, Mary and Sam Lothrop met us at the 
Commonwealth Pier, the latter announcing his engage- 
ment to llachel Warren. From this peaceful scene, 
like a thimderclap came the news of the terrible great 
war in which the United States was soon to join. 
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Ererybody joined the Red Cross or the Navy League, 
and all women knitted for the soldiers and sailors, while 
men joined for service in various way^s. We aU watched 
for pro-Germans and did all we could to help the great 
powers that were fighting. Innumerable books were 
written about the war and the whole world seemed on 
lire. President Wilson seemed to consider himself a 
dictator, and at first the European powers thought so 
too, but soon it was found he was thinking mostly about 
himself and popular ]reeling went against him. 

In 1916 I had taken the old Bacon house at Barn- 
stable for the summer and was much enjoying it when 
I became seriously ill and instead of going there as long 
as I lived, was obliged to give it up, and as soon as I 
was able went to Boston. Francis Lothrop came with 
his mother from Mattapoisett to Barnstable and was 
quite interested to hear about the old place which had 
been in the family since the Indians. He went through 
the old graveyard and seeing the family names on so 
many graves tliought it would be "quite snappy," as he 
expressed it, to be buried there 1 After a rest in Bos- 
ton I came back to Riverside. 

Sam Lothrop not being able to serve as a soldier on 
account of the injurj^- to his eye when a child in Porto 
Rico, a crane having pecked at it, worked for the gov- 
ernment during the war in the Intelligence Depart- 
ment. Francis, who had been at Harvard for a year, 
went abroad and served with several classmates in the 
American Red Cross Ambulance in Italy when the 
fighting was at its height there. After six months' ser- 
vice he returned to this country, having been given the 
**Croce di Guerra" from Italy and a commission as 
Second Lieutenant in the Italian Army. Two months 
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later came the annistice. Louis drove an ambulance 
for some time, as his eyes were too astigmatic to allow 
of his serving in the army. I shall never forget tlie 
wild joy and relief when this terrible war was over* 
BeUs were ringing everywhere, bands playing, and 
everyone was shouting and singing. 

My great-grandson, Samuel Kirkland Lothrop, was 
bojrn April, 1919, and his sister Joan Patricia Lothrop 
came November, 1920, both most welcome. 
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Here are a few of my mother's old songs which she 
sang for iis children, and two from other sources. My 
mother sang many English and Scotch songs, such as 
"Drink to me only with thuie eyes," "She wore a wreath 
of roses," "Believe me, if all those endearing young 
charms," and others of Moore's, but they are all well 
known and easily accessible today, so I have tried to 
give here only those that are not well known. 



LORD THOMAS AND PAIB ELINOB. 

{In singing, the last line of each verse is repeated.) 

Lord Thomas he was a gay forester. 

And a gay forester was he; 
Fair Elinor was a gay lady, 

And Lord Thomas loved her dear. 

And Lord Thomas loved her dear. 

"Now riddle us, riddle ns, Mother," he cried, 

And riddle us both as one. 
Whether I shall marry Fair Elinor, 

Or bring the brown girl home. 

'^The brown girl she has houses and land. 

Fair Elinor she has none; 
And therefore I charge you, with my blessing, 

To bring the brown girl home.^ 
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He dressed himself in gallant array. 

His merry men all in white; 
And every town that he passed through 

They took him to be some knight. 

He rode 'til he came to Fair Elinor's house. 

And knocked so loud at the ring, 
That who was so ready as Pair Elinor 

To rise and let him in. 

"What news! what newsl" fair EUin cried; 

"What news have you for me I" 
"I've come to invite you to my wedding. 

And that's sad news for thee." 

"Forbid ! forbid ! Lord Thomas !" she cried ; 

"If anything I presume, 
I thought to have been the bride myself 

And you to have been the bridegroom." 

"Now riddle us, riddle us, Mother," she cried. 

And riddle us both as one. 
Whether I shall go to Lord Thomas his weddings 

Or whether I shall stay at home ?" 

"You have a great many friends, daughter. 

And t^vice as many foes; 
And therefore I charge you, with my blessing. 

To Lord Thomas his wedding don't go!" 

"If I have a great many of friends, 

Were every one a foe. 
Betide me life or betide me death, 

To Lord Thomas his wedding I'd go !" 

She dressed herself in gorgeous array. 

Her merry maids all in green, 
And every town that they passed through, 

Tliey took her to be some queen. 
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So when she came to Lord Thomas his house. 
She knocked so loud at the ring, 

That who was so ready as Lord Thomas 
To rise and let her in. 

''Is that your hride?*' Fair Elinor cried; 

'^She seems to look wonderful brown; 
You might have had as fair ladye 

As ever the sun shone on/* 

The brown girl had a knife in her hand^ 

It was both long and sharp ; 
She whispered in Fair Elinor's ear. 

And pierced her tender heart. 

Lord Thomas had a sword in his hand. 

That was both sharp and tall. 
He took and he cut off the brown girFs head, 

And tossed it against the wall. 

The hilt of his sword was in his hand. 

The point was at his heart; 
No sooner do three lovers meet. 

No sooner do they part. 



WHERE IS MY LOVER? 

» 
Oh, where is my lover, can anyone tell? 
Where is he gone? Where is he gone? 
He flirts with another I know very well, 
And I am all alone. 

They say that gay presents to Mary he brings. 
They say that he smiles when fair Isabel sings. 
Oh, his love and mine are two different things, 
^Tis plain that his Cupid has two pairs of wings. 
And I am all alone. 
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IiILIiA^S A LADY. 

The church bells are ringing, the village is gay. 
And Idlla's a lady in bridal array. 

She is wooedy she is won, by a proud baron's son, 
And Lilla, Idlla, Lilla's a lady. 
Lilla, Lilla, Lilla's a lady. 



BAEEING OF THE DOOB. 

• • • . 

It was about the Martimas time, and a gude time it was then. 
When our gude wife had puddings to make and die boiled them 

in the pan. 
The wind it blew baith cold and raw, it blew into the floor. 
Says our gude man to our gude wife, ^'Oet up and bar the door!'' 

''My hand is in my hussif 's cap, gude man as you may see, 
Should it nae be barred this bunder year, ifs nae be barred by me. 
They made a paction 'tween them baith and made it firm and sure^ 
That the first of them that spake a word should rise and bar tho 
door. 

Now by there came twa gentlemen at twelve o'clock at night. 
And they could na see nor house nor hall nor coal nor candle light. 
''Now, whether is this a rich man's house, or whether is it a poor 1^ 
But never a word would one of them apeak, for barring of the door. 

(Line wanting here.) 

"Do you take off the old man's beard, while I kiss the gude wif e.** 
"But there is nae water in the house and whatTl we do then?" 
"What ails ye at the pudding bree that boils up in llie pan?" 

Oh, up then started our gude man, and an angry man was he: 
"Will you kiss my wife before my face, scald me with pudding 

bree?" 
Oh, up then started our gude wife, gave three skips on the floor : 
"Gude man you spake tiie foremost word, get up and bar the door 1^ 
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A LANDLADY OF FRANCE. 



A landlady of France lored an officer, 'tis said. 
And this officer he dearly loved the brandy 0. 

''Oh/' said she» ''I love this officer although his nose is red 
And his legs are what the regiment call bandy 0/' 



IN OLE KENTUCK. 

In ole Kentnck of an afternoon. 
We sweep the kitchen with a bran new broom, 
When we's done we gathers in a ring, 
And this is the song we always sing 0. 
Cl'ar de kitchen old folks, young f oll^, 
CFar de kitchen old folks, young folks, 
Ole Virginny neber tire. 

I came to a creek and I couldn't get across. 
So I paid half a dollar for an old blind boss ; 
Ole Jim Crow came passing by, 
Says he, "Ole feller, your boss will die; 
And if he dies we'll tan his skin. 
And if he don't we'll ride him agin" — sing 
Cl'ar de kitchen old folks, young folks, 
Cl'ar de kitchen old folks, young folks, 
Ole Virginny neber tire. 
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YOUNG JOHNNY, THE MILLER 

Young Johnny, the Miller, once cburted of late 
The fanner's fair daughter called Beautiful Kate, 
Her wealth and fine fortune was full fifty pounds 
In ribbons and laces and f urbelowed gowns. 
In ribbons and laces and diamonds and rings. 
And sumptuous apparel, and sumptuous apparel, and twenty fine 
things. 

The day was appointed, the money was told. 

It was a fine fortune in silver and gold. 

Young Johnny then came to the farmer and said, 

'''Tis I will not marry this beautiful maid. 

Although she is beautiful, charming and fair, 

Without the addition, without the addition, of Tib, the gray mare.'' 

The farmer then answered young Johnny with speed, 
^'I thought you had courted my daughter indeed; 
But since I'm mistaken, and since it is thus. 
My money once more I'll put into my purse; 
And since I'm mistaken, I. vow and declare. 
That I'll keep both my daughter, I'll keep both my daughter, and 
Tib, the gray mare." 

Young Johnny was walking one day in a grove, 
He chanced for to meet with fair Katy, his love. 
Says he, "My dear creature, do you not know me P' 
*1f I mistake not, I have seen you," said she, 
"Or one of your likeness, in long yeUow hair. 
Who. once came a courting, who once came a courting, my father's 
gray mare.*' 

"It was not the gray mare that courting I came. 

But only you, sweet Katy by name. 

Not thinking your father would make a dispute 

If I ventured to ask for the gray mare to boot, 

And rather than lose such a dutiful son, — 

But it's over, I'm sorry, it's over, I'm sorry for what I have done." 

"Your sorrow," says Katy, "I value it not, 
There are young men enough in tiiis world to be got, 
And I think a young woman must be at her last prayer 
Who would marry a man who had courted a mare. 
And as for the bargain, I think it not great. 
So fare you well Johnny, fare you well Johnny, go mourn for 
your fate." 
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LAMENT. 
^BrooWme. I wiA I €omU r$eaU tts rtMi of fk4 wordM.) 



Ob, that I win go to tooie tar ooon-ter-ee 
Where I shall know no one and no one know meL 

(IctfUU lamemi, MsUwoMma mmar heg mUl 9mgge$Ui tmgodg. ) 



TTRANTT. 

^Oh, where hare' yon been, Tyiantj, my son? 

Oh, iHiere ha^e jou been, my dear litUe one?^ 

*^\e been to my godmother^s. Mother, make my bed soon. 

For Tm mk and Fm fiunt, and I fain woold lie down.** 

''What did she gire yon for sapper, Tyranty, my son? 
What did she giye yon for sapper, my dear little one?^ 
''Fried eels for my sapper, Motho', make my bed soon. 
For Fm side and Fm faint, and I &in woidd lie down." 



''Oh, what color were they, Tyranty, my son? 
Oh, what color were they, my dear litUe one?" 
"Spedded, striped and spotted. Mother, make my bed soon. 
For Fm sick and Fm faint, and I fain woold lie down." 



was sung by Sarah Donovan, who was Susan's 
nurse. She also sung '"The pretty girl milking her 
eow/' but though I raiember the tune I have entirely 
forgotten the words. Like many Irish songs, it was 
mostly in minor key. "Tyranty** is a very old affair 
and I have seen several versions in old collections. In 
one it is the grandmother who gives for supper the 
poisonous snakes instead of eels, but it seemed too 
awful she should have wished to poison her own grand- 
son 1 
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